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brought to the front as a topic of controversy (see the Rx- 

CORDER, p. 313). The learned doctor asks those who believe 
in an intermediate state “whether any one can put his finger on a 
single passage between the two lids of the Bible, which suggests the 
idea of a great Gospel ministry down in those lower regions.” I, on 
the contrary, wonder whether those who read the Bible in their light 
of Puritan eschatology can put their finger on a single scriptural 
passage, which clearly shows that all who had no opportunity to 
meet Christ in this world, without any hope go straight to hell. 
Let us see whether those who are thankful to have some light which 
the Bible throws on the universality of Christ’s Redemption and how 
it will be carried out, have such an uncertain substructure as Dr. A. 
thinks it to be.* 

I. Let us first see what there is between the two lids of our 
Bible in regard to a future hope. 

Our Lord twice said, “And I say unto you that many shall 
come from the east and the west and shall sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of Heaven” (Math. viii. 11; 
Luke xiii. 23, 30). It is the eternal Home where the guests are 
assembled to enjoy the bliss. Jesus said in his sermon on the Good 

* I say some of us missionaries are thankful for the light the Bible throws on 
this question. We do not build ‘‘a heavy superstructure over the foundation” we 
have. There are many questions which we do not try to answer, because the 
Scripture meets us with a “non liquet,” We will not treat the theme of an inter- 
mediate state as a hobby, like other people taking hold of this or that topic to make 


it main point of the doctrine in such @ way as to bring on endless divisions of 
the Church of Christ. 
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Shepherd, “ And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold ; them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice” (John x. 16). 
Peter, after having delivered his message to Cornelius and his house 
says, “ Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons : 
but in every nation he that feareth him and worketh righteousness 
is acceptable to him, that he shall receive remission of sin” (Acts 
x, 34, 43). It would certainly be foolish to assert that only since 

the time of Christ and His Apostles there are men like Cornelius, 
that there were none of this type in the ages before Christ. Further 

Jesus himself said, “ Woe unto you Chorazin and Bethsaida! for if 
the mighty works had been done in Tyre and Sidon, which were done 
in you, they would have repented long ago” (Math. xi. 21; xii. 41). 
There are hints in the same direction, even in the Old Cntuinet 
For instance, the book of Jonah shows the elect people that others 
besides Israelites have a claim on the justice and mercy of Jehovah. 
We see there a doomed city saved, in spite of its doom, by repent- 
ance and God’s mercy. What would have become of the chosen 
people without God’s unfatiguing mercy? It was said to Ezekiel, 
“Surely, if I sent thee to many peoples of a strange speech and of 
an hard language they would hearken unto thee. But the house of 
Israel did not hearken unto thee” (Ezek. iii. 6,7). Ezekiel pro- 
phesied of a grace to be bestowed on Sodom as on Israel (xvi. 55). 
Further, with what a reverence speaks the Bible of Melchisedek who, 
without the special Revelation, amidst a people that already wor- 
shipped idols, blessed Abraham in the Name of God Most High. 

Sut it is clear Scripture truth that nobody can be saved without 
Christ. Jesus says, “I am the way: no one cometh unto the Father 
but by me” (John xiv. 6). Peter said, “In none other is there sal- 
vation” (Acts iv. 12). John says one must have the right to become 
a child of God (John i. 12), the right bestowed on them who believe 
in the Logos sent’into the world. We read, “ He that hath not the 
Son of God hath not the life” (I. John v. 12), 

I think everybody who meditates on such Scripture texts must 
come to the conclusion that at least men of the type of a Cornelius, 
scattered through all the ages since the beginning of the world, 
must have the chance once to meet Christ, be it here or in the world 
to come, that they might find Him, after whom their heart was 
longing. j 
But this is not all we find between the two lids of our Bible. 
There is not only a future hope for souls of such a type as Cornelius 
was. Jesus, speaking of the Jews of His time, says, “If I had not 
come and spoken unto them—if I had not done among them the works 
which none other did, they had not had sin” (John v. 22, 24). He 
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said this, although John the Baptist went before Him and although 
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the Jews had the law and the prophets.* Pondering on words like 
these of our heavenly teacher can one say that the sins of those whom 
God left to go their own way, without the light of his special revelation, 
are unpardonable, that the heathen are irrevocably doomed to hell ? 
According to our Lord’s teaching there is only one sin which will 
not be forgiven, neither in this world nor in that to come. It is the 
blasphemy of the Holy Spirit. But the Spirit must be sent before 
one can blaspheme him. We read in John’s Gospel, “the Spirit 
was not yet given, because Jesus was not yet glorified” (vil. 39).f 
Even since the Spirit is come he is only with them who have 
God’s word, because he comes by the means of the word. One 
can have made a beginning in the knowledge of God’s word and be 
nevertheless not yet a partaker of the Spirit (Act xix. 2). Can such 
men commit the sin which is unpardonable ? 

We read, “Christ is the propitiation for our sins ; and not for 
ours only but also for the whole world” (I. John ii. 2). For what 
world? Only for the ages after Christ ? Christ had not come for 
ages and ages after our forefathers were dead. Are they all in hell? 
Will Christ never meet them? How could then John write, “ Christ 
is the propitiation for the whole world, if he by this means only a 
few elect ones, as a certain dogmatic school explains it.” If John 
knew that Christ is the propitiation of a few elect ones only “it 
becomes difficult to acquit him of not honestly telling out the truth,” 
to say, on the contrary, in plain words, Christ is the propitiation of 
the whole world. Is the one God the God of the Christian age only, 
the God of a few elect ones; is he not also the God of the heathen 
before Christ ? Does Paul say that Adam’s sin brought eternal death 
on his descendants ? (Rom. v. 13, 14). Jesus said, “ When the com- 
forter (the Spirit) is come he will convict the world in respect of 
sin” (John xvi.8). What sin? “ Because they believe not on Jesus.” 
This is sin come to its full ripeness. Among Christians the Holy 
Spirit can be blasphemed. The more powerful Christ’s word is 
preached the more easily may this sin be committed. By a powerful 
setting the word of God before man, man will be brought to a 


d 

* Dr. A. seems not to make a difference between the Revelation of the Old and 
New Testament. He asks us whether Noah was not a sufficient preacher, Dves he 
really think that Noah, Moses, Elijuh, Lot, etc. already preached the Gospel as we have 
it now, after “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself aud gave unto 
us the ministry of reconciliation” (II, Cor. v. 23). Did God already give this ministry 
to Noah, etc.? Is the Bible to the learned doctor not the history of the genetic un- 
folding and inworking into mankind of Redemption Truth? How explains he a word 
like this, ‘* Verily I say unto you. Among them that are born of women there has not 


arisen a greater than John: yet he that is little in the kingdom of heaven is greater 
than he.” 


t Does such a word like Math. xii, 32 not imply that repentance, and therefore 


pardon may come in the state that follows death ? Our Lord’s words at least check 
the harsh dogmatic answer in the negative. 
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decision for or against Christ. Nevertheless, as many well experienced 
pastors among Christian people at home must say, that, standing 
by the side of many death-beds, they could very often not come to 
a certainty whether the sick man, who will soon appear before the 
Lord, had come to a decision for or against Christ. 

According to all that Christ and His apostles said, one has no 
difficulty to explain I. Pet. iii. 19, 20 in the plainest way, and I 
think “the onus probandi” rests on those who wish to give this pas- 
sage another meaning than we who take it in its most obvious sense.* 

Il. What is the meaning of I. Pet. iii. 19, 20? 

In ii, 18,25 Peter exhorts the servants to be subordinate 
to their masters, and, if it must be, to endure suffering wrongfully. 
This will be their glory, namely, the combination of suffering and 
well-doing. He speaks of the example Christ left to them. They 
should follow His steps. It is the same drift of argument in iii. 
14,22. All the readers of his epistle, when they are suffering, 
should do well instead of doing evil to their persecutors. Here 
also Peter puts the example of Christ before them. Under all 
His sufferings Christ’s heart was only set on doing well to men, to 
bring the sinners back to His father. Therefore as soon as He was 
quickened in His spirit he had gone to preach to the spirits in prison. 
Before His going to heaven (mopevdere v. 22) there was a going unto 
the spirits of prison (mopev9eg v. 19). In Germany the well known 
theologian Hofmann renewed Augustine’s explanation. The spirits 
are understood as being now in prison in consequence of having 
rejected Christ’s preaching to them while they were still on earth. 
According to this interpretation, “in spirit” means, mystically 
speaking, our Lord Himself and through the person of Noah 
preached repentance to the old world. Hofmann renders v. 19, “ He 
had preached them” (once through Noah), But what right has 
the expounder to insert the words in brackets, which are not in the 
Greek text. Instead of these words, which should be there when 
H.’s. sense should be brought out, there is the word mopevdere in the 
original text, which must certainly be perplexing to Hofmann and 
Dr. Ashmore.t What is the use of zopevdece here if Peter would 
only say that Christ mystically preached through Noah ? Besides this, 
in handling the text in this way this passage is quite dissociated from 
its context. It is difficult to see the purpose of such a digression, or 
what could have brought the subject into Peter’s mind ? 

* It is with the truth of a future acceptance of the heathen as with many 
other truths. They are scattered through the whole Scripture; but there are some 
loci classici, in which those truths get a focus, by which light falls on them. For 
instance Revel. xx. in regard to the Millennium, 

~ Hofmann, a very exquisite expounder of the New Testament, “ runs very often 


through the wall, although there are a huudred dvors open,” as one of our best 
German theologians criticised his exegesis, 
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Zeyschwitz, another German theologian, acknowledges that 
there is no other way to explain this passage except to say Christ 
went to preach to the spirits in prison. But he supposes that the 
substance of this preaching must have been to publish or proclaim 
his victory like a crier and herald, and as the spirits are said to have 
been disobedient and in prison, he and the most of the orthodox 
Lutherans thought that Christ went to proclaim to them the cer- 
tainty of their damnation.* Zeyschwitz lays stress on the word 
éxfjpvéev, Which is here used instead of evayyedrgecv, and so he sup- 
poses that «npvocerv is used in the sense of proclaiming the damna- 
tion. But what kind of preaching is meant in Rom. x. 14, 15, where 
Paul also uses xnpvocerv ? 

If I. Peter iii. 19, 20 shall fit in the context of the passage 
the meaning must be, that Christ brought good tidinus to the 
spirits in the prison. One must also not lose sight of the two 
mopevdere in V. 19 and v. 22. In v. 22 there is a going into the 
upper regions ; in the v. 19 into the nether regions. Christ’s in- 
fluence, after having been exalted, manifests itself everywhere. 
Being quickened in spirit Christ went to preach to the spirits in 
prison. After His resurrection He is gone into Heaven to take the 
reins of His blissful ruling of God’s kingdom. How should the 
disciples of such a Lord, who is showing forth grace upon grace, be 
wilful under the severest sufferings to do well to their persecutors ! 
Oue wonders why Peter mentions the spirits of those who perished 
during the flood. Are the other spirits excluded? We read in y. 
19, 20, éxnovéev drev9joacr mote, ‘The absence of the definite article 
here in the Greek makes it possible to think that the spirits mention- 
ed in this verse are not co-extensive with those who lived at Noah’s 
time. Our Lord preached to the whole class of spirits in prison, of 
all times and races; and then, to magnify the bounty of this act, 
Peter instances a particular group of them, who were the most 
marked criminals of any, and whose case suggested a useful applica- 
tion. One must not forget how the catastrophe of the great flood 
was always near to the apostles’ mind. 

I. Peter iii, 19, 20 is not the only passage which touches the 
question of a preaching in Hades. We read in I. Peter iv. 6, 
“The Gospel was also preached to them that are dead.” No one 

* There is another school of theologians in Germany. We call them scriptural 
theologians in contrast to the Lutheran or Calvinistic dogmatists and to the modern 
liberal theologians. Bengel and his followers were not bound down by the heavy 
fetters of dogmatics (see RecorDeR, p. 354). They lived in the Bible, which was to them 
God’s living word, And thus, while loyal to the central-truth of the Reformation, 
their theology was larger and broader, more comprehensive and historical, more 
healthy and profound—in short more scriptural. I cannot help saying that all that 
I read in the Recorpsr against the future hope of the heathen seems to me lacking in 


@ pure scriptural treating of the question. Is there not a stern Calvinistic dog- 
matic at the bottom of all that has been written about this question ? 
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with an unpreoccupied mind could doubt that the persons to whom 
this preaching was made were dead at the time of being preached to, 
If this is the case, then, pretty obviously Peter is carrying us back 
to his teaching of ili, 19 and is explaining further the purpose of 
Christ’s descent into Hades. “ By death the consistency of individual 
[life appears] to be rent and divided. Still it is not absolutely de- 
stroyed ; but as in a chemical solution the agents always tend to 
form a new compound, so while the soul retains its capacity to have 
bodily senses, and the spirit its capacity to have a soul, they must still 
be held together by the joint effort after a living restoration of the 
dissolved individuality. The spirit has, indeed, on parting from the 
body, been freed from its earthly loads ; but its capacity of having a 
soul makes this a banishment into the wilderness of death. There- 
fore the desire for redemption unto life is only the more strongly 
kindled in it ; and in those men who have not yet gone so far as to 
sin against the Holy Spirit, the Word of the spirit of life can bring 
about a spiritual quickening that saves their whole individuality, 
even when they are condemned already in the flesh” (I. Pet. iv. 6 ef.; 
I. Cor. v. 5; I. Tim. i. 20. Outlines of Biblical Psychology, by J. T. 
Beck, D.D.) When asked how this preaching in Hades is carried 
out we honestly answer with a “non liquet” of the Scriptures. 
When we shall once enter that quiet land beyond the grave all will 
become clear to us. For now we see in a mirror, darkly ; but then 
face to face. When that which is perfect is come that which is in 
part shall be done away. 

III. The article of the “descensus ad inferos” of the Apostles’ Creed. 

According to Caspari’s researches one may be certain that the 
Apostles’ Creed was already in use inthe year 140 A. D. But in 
the oldest formula there was not yet in the second part the clause, 
“ He descended into Hades” ; and in the third part there was not yet 
the clause, “the Communion of Saints.” Not before the year 500 was 
the creed universally adopted in its present form. The symbol of the 
Church of Aquileja (400 A. D.) added “ descendit in inferna.” The 
formula issued by the fourth Synod of Sirmium (359 A. D.) had already 
this clause. The Greek symbols issued by the Synods of Nice and Con- 
stantinople add xateAdev ete ta Katay8oua. Harnack (Dogmenge- 
schichte) supposes that the ancient Churches added the two sentences 
in the second and third part of the creed, in order to give all the 
most important items of Christ’s life and work and to bring all the 
various clauses into a certain harmony. But in his opinion the 
Church made a mistake thus to alter the ancient formula. Gess* 


* Gess was one of the scriptural theologians of Germany, a pious man, “one of 
the most biblical and spiritual, as well as able and learn theologians.” He was 
once teacher of the Institute of the Buse! Mission. 1 made ample use of his works in 


treating the question about the future hope, Gess’s theology is unfettered by the 
trammels of a dogmatic school 
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(Christ’s person and work), on the contrary looks on these additions 
as providential. The added clause in the third part, “the Communion 
of Saints,” is against the view of looking at the Church as an organism 
of rites and rules. It was to be feared that the dignitaries of the 
State Church forgot that the Church is “ the Communion of Saints.” 
The added clause in the second part, “ He descended into Hades,” 
was a protest against the doubt that the provisions of the grace were 
made for the whole world and for all ages. This addition must 
be looked at in the light we get from I. Pet. m1. 19, 20 and iv. 6. 
To doubt that God’s provisions of grace were not made for the 
whole world is to doubt God’s holiness and love. How can one say 
that God is holy when His word says, “He willeth that all men 
should be saved and come to the knowledge of the truth’’ (I. Tim. ii. 
4), and nevertheless to say, “ God is not obliged to keep his word.” 
By pronouncing sach an important truth, God, according to His 
holiness, placed Himself under obligation to carry out His word, 
Let us also not doubt God’s love. Certainly there are “the depths 
of wrath of the Most Holy.” But which is deeper, God’s love or 
wrath? By His love God has an abundance of means and ways to 
bring Christ’s Redemption before all men. Certainly there are 
mysteries of the fulfilling of God’s electing grace. In these depths 
no one can penetrate, and the counsels of His wisdom admit of no 
assessor, Let us with Paul praise God, “O the depth of the riches, 
both of the wisdom, and knowledge of God!” But certainly God will 
fulfil His mpodecte (purpose), made only ev dyarn (love) and not partly 
in love and partly in wrath. God “will gather together in one all 
things in Christ, both which are in heaven and which are on earth.” 
(Eph. i. 10). Christ, and He alone, is the life forall. But certainly 
only for those who believe in Him. Who can say that he has 
certain Scripture-ground to assert Christ will never meet those who 
had no opportunity to hear His word in this life? Gess says, “It 
was not a mistake that the clause, “ descendit ad inferos” was added 
to the second part of the creed; but it is a great mistake of the 
orthodox theologians not to take Peter’s words in their most natural 
and obvious sense and so to go back to the true and ancient catholic 
doctrine concerning the future state.’”’ The belief in an intermediate 
state was distorted and abused in later times as the Romish doc- 
trine of purgatory. But “adusus non tollit usum.” 


—— -® eo ---- 
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Missions to the Chinese." 
gow are said to be about 5000 Chinese in Victoria, and there 


are probably as many more in other towns of British Columbia. 

Up to some seven years ago no organized work was under- 
taken for the evangelization of this mass of heathen, who form an 
important factor in the industrial population of the province. 
Much of the hard work necessary for turning the wilderness into a 
fruitful field, the clearing away the forest growth, the making of 
roads and railways, etc., is done by Chinese, most of whom come over 
from Canton for a certain number of years and then return to their 
own country with the money they have made. It would be indeed 
a grievous thing if these men were to return to their own country as 
ignorant of the glorious Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ as when they left it. Yet up toa few years ago the Christians 
of British Columbia were content that such should be the case. 

The credit of being the first to initiate a new state of things 
belongs to the Methodists, and their missions have fully maintained 
the advanced position due to their being first in the field. They now 
have three missionaries in the province and expend about £1000 a year 
on the maintenance of the work. .The Chinese mind seems to run in 
such widely different lines of thought to that of the average Western- 
er that a thorough knowledge, not only of the Chinese language and 
idiom but of their modes of thought, is an essential condition to the 
success of an evangelist who would seek to influence this intellectual 
race. The missionary in charge of the Methodist Mission, the Rev. J. 
E. Gardiner, is admitted on all hands to be the one man in Victoria 
who thoroughly understands the Chinese and their ways. Born in 
China, himself the step-son of a missionary, he became from his earli- 
est childhood thoroughly acquainted with the Chinese in the neigh- 
bourhood of Canton. From thence he went with his relations to 
Australia, where he was in contact with the Chinese there, and 
having obtained an appointment at San Francisco we presently find 
him interpreting in the law courts on behalf of the Chinese, and not 
content with befriending the Chinese by helping them in questions 
of civil right he also devoted his spare time, not only to teaching them 
English but in telling them of Christ. It was then his intention to 
enter the ministry of the Presbyterian Church, and at the time that 


* This article was sent us by Major Burn, Hon. Secy. of the Army and Navy 
Union, with the following note :—‘‘ At the suggestion of Mr. Hudson Taylor I am 
sending you the enclosed paper about Missions to the Chinese in British Columbia. 
It was written by Capt. H.J May, B.C., R.N., H. M.’s ship Hyacinth, from the 
Pacific.”—Ep. RECORDER. 
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he should have joined their college he happened to be engaged by 
a rich Chinese merchant to proceed to Victoria to assist in the pre- 
paration of an important case which was to be tried in the law courts 
there. He was much depressed on his arrival to find that notwith- 
standing the numbers of Chinese in the town nothing was being 
done for their spiritual welfare, whereas at San Francisco there was 
much successful mission work. However he was not discouraged, 
but started a small school on his own account and made proposals 
to the Church of England bishop amongst others that a union 
mission, to be supported by the various Churches, should be started. 
This idea came to nothing, but the Methodists had the faith to under- 
take the support of Mr. Gardiner, and he agreed to give up his plans 
as to entering the Presbyterian ministry and to definitely devote his 
life to the Chinese in the service of the Methodist Church. Mr. 
Gardiner is still a probationer for the ministry, not having quite 
completed the necessary course of study, but he has had the privilege 
of leading over 150 Chinese to profess their faith in Christ at the bap- 
tismal font. In the great majority of cases these men have shown by 
their lives that they are new men in Christ. I have used the word 
men advisedly, for there are very few women amongst the Ohinese 
immigrants, aud these few are almost all of the class of unfortunates. 
But even here the Methodists have, by means of a Rescue Home, 
managed by the Women’s Missionary Society, not only snatched 
those who are frequently slaves, sold by their parents, from a terrible 
fate, but have brought several to the feet of a merciful Saviour. 
These have, in many instances, been happily married to members of 
the Christian congregation. 

Both school and evangelistic or preaching work is carried 
on. The Chinese are most anxious to learn English, as it greatly 
increases their value in tho labour market; they will therefore 
come with great readiness to both week day and Sunday School, 
The school work is much helped by volunteers, who thus shew in a 
very practical way their love for those for whom Christ dicd. 

But the preaching the word is the principal method of influen- 
cing the heathen. It was on the evening of Christmas Day that 
I first attended the service in Mr. Gardiner’s little Church, It 
is a plain but substantial building with seats for 150 to 200, and 
was occupied by a most orderly and attentive congregation of 
Chinese, who about two-thirds filled the building. Now and again a 
stranger would come in, and being instructed by the doorkeeper to 
remove his hat he would then be politely shown to a seat with a 
whispered warning not to talk, and very quiet, as a rule, these 
heathen were. An address was given this ovening by Dr. Liu, a 
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Chinese medical missionary, who is in charge of the work at Van- 
couver ; the congregation joined most heartily in the hymns and in the 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, all of course in Chinese. But the most 
interesting part of the service was the baptism of a convert. Before 
the administration of the sacrament Mr. Gardiner addressed a few 
words in English to the half dozen Huropeans who were present. 
He asked for their prayers on behalf of the young man who now 
came forward to profess his faith in Christ ; he had, so Mr. Gardiner 
told us, been under probation for a year, during which time his con- 
duct had been most consistent. He had, moreover, had to stand a 
good deal of persecution, and had lost his employment, owing to his 
attachment to Christianity. I may say here that though some of the 
heathen are well disposed to the mission—many of the Chinese mer- 
chants going so far as to subscribe to the building of the Church— 
this is by no means universally the case, and in many instances men 
have not only had to bear the jeers of their fellow workmen but 
have been summarily dismissed from their employment. As how- 
ever many of the Chinese work under Europeans, or are servants in 
Christian homes, the power of the heathen employers is somewhat 
limited. 

The service closed after the reception of the new member into 
the Church, but many of the congregation remained behind for 
further talk or instruction, and several, of whom I was privileged to 
be one, cordially shook their new brother by the hand. I was also 
introduced to other members of the congregation, including a Chinese 
teacher, whom I had personally met at the night school carried on by 
the Church of England. Mr. Gardiner is most charitable in doing 
all he can to help on the work of the Church of England and Pres- 
byterians who, through want of knowledge of Chinese, are greatly 
dependent on Chinese interpreters. 

As yet I believe there has been but one convert in Victoria 
besides those won by the Methodists, and he was baptized into the 
Church of England in March, 1893. This Church has a well attend- 
ed night school, mainly supported by the devoted labours of half a 
dozen ladies, led by Mrs. Lipscomb, the wife of a clergyman who has 
been superintending the Church work amongst the Chinese, and it is 
through this school that Chu Song, the first convert, was won. Mr. 
Lipscomb unfortunately is ignorant of Chinese, which much cripples 
the work. The Presbyterians had a school at one time, but just at 
present their work isin abeyance. Since the climate here is much 
like that of England and there is direct communication with China 
vii Yokohama it might be found advantageous to establish a 
connection between missions labouring in the Canton province 
and this place. A missionary, enervated by the heat of Canton, 
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might well come here to recruit and be very useful in helping 
on the work. At any rate here are many thousands of heathen 
living in a nominally Christian country, who earnestly desire 
to learn English, and are away from home influences which might 
weigh in the scale of heathenism. The Chinese question is a com- 
mon subject of conversation here, but here is another question than 
that usually included under that term: Shall these men be allowed 
to return to their our land without some attempt being made to lead 
them to Christ ? 





Arima Christian Conference. 1893. 


‘ne Third Annual Conference of Missionaries and others inter- 
: ested in Christian work has just been held at Arima, near 

Kobe. About a hundred and fifty persons have attended 
from China and Japan, and the meetings (which were held in the 
new Conference Hall erected since last summer) were characterized 
by a fervour and seriousness, which showed how much they were 
appreciated by those for whom they had been arranged. The open- 
ing service on Sunday, the 6th August, was conducted by the Rev. 
Dr. H. H. Rhees (of Kobe), who preached from the text, ‘ What is 
Truth?” (John xviii. 38) and showed how the Lord Jesus Christ 
and His religion alone satisfactorily answer the enquiry. The Rev. 
N. W. Utley (of Osaka) conducted the evening service, giving an 
address on “ Christ, our Wisdom, Righteousness, Sanctification and 
Redemption” (1 Cor. i. 30, 31). 

Half-hour prayer meetings were held every morning during the 
Conference week at half-past six, and were found very helpful and 
stimulating, being attended by an average of about fifty persons daily. 

The Rev. J. Frazer Smith, M.D. (of Hsin-chén, Honan pro- 
vince, China) was elected President, and the Rev. G. H. Pole (of 
Osaka) Secretary to the Conference. The morning meetings were 
held from 10 o’clock till a quarter to twelve, and were occupied as 
follows :—Afonday. Two papers on “The Distinctive Work of the 
Holy Spirit under the O/d and New Testament Dispensations,” were 
read respectively by the Rev. 8. P. Fulton (of Okazuki) and the 
Rev. F. 8. Curtis (of Hiroshima), and were followed by fervent 
prayers for a fuller realization of the presence, power aud blessing 
of the Holy Spirit. T'wesday. Two papers were read (and followed 
by prayers, without discussion) on “The Fru/t and the Witness 
of the Holy Spirit ;’ the former by the Rev. W. P. Buncombe (of 
Tokushima) and the latter by the Rev. J. C. C. Newton (of Kobe). 
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Wednesday was devoted to accounts of missionary work in the 
Yangtze Valley and in the province of Shantung, China. The first 
paper was provided by the Rev. J. R. Graham (of Chinkiang) and 
the second (written by the Rev. W. M. Hayes) was read by the Rev. 
W. OV. Elterich. An interesting discussion followed, and questions 
were asked on various points, such as salaries of native workers and 
the teaching of the Bible and of English in mission schools. Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday were set apart for the consideration of 
the Resurrection of Christ; two papers being read each morning on 
different aspects of the subject, as follows :—{1) “It is a fact of His- 
tory,” by the Rev. H. McC. E. Price (of Osaka), (2) “As evidenced 
by tho Gift of the Holy Spirit,” by the Ven. Archdeacon Warren (of 
Osaka). (3) “The Relation of the Risen Christ to the Missionary 
Worker,” by the Rev. H. T. Graham (of Tokushima). (4) “The 
Intercession of the Risen Christ,” by the Rev. W. E. Towson (of 
Kobe). (5) “ The Relation of Christ’s Resurrection to that of Be- 
lievers,” by the Rev. J. H. Scott (of Osaka). (6) “Its Relation 
to the Last Judgment,” by the Rev. R. B. Grinnan (of Kobe). 
There was, as a rule, no discussion of these subjects, but on each 
morning the short time available after the reading of the papers was 
spent in prayer. 

On Monday, the 7th, at special meetings held in the afternoon, 
as well as at the regular meetings of the Conference, earnest prayer 
was offered in response to a call from the Missionary Association of 
Shanghai to fellow missionaries in China and Japan, for united 
humiliation and prayer on that day in view of the crisis arising out 
of the late murders at Sung-pu. 

Devotional meetings were held cach evening, lasting sometimes 
nearly two hours, consisting of an address, conference and prayer 
on specially selected subjects as follows :—Monday. The Need of 
Renewed Consecration and Reception of the Spirit’s Power by the 
Church of Christ throughout tho World, by the Rev. L. N. Chappell 
(of Chinkiang.) Tuesday. Christ our Sufficiency for all Things, by 
Mr. Edward Evans (of Shanghai). Wednesday. The Hindrances to the 
Work of the Gospel in Central China, by the Rev. J. L. Hendry (of 
Nanzing). Thursday. The Safety of God’s Cause in His own hands; 
and the Young People, by the Rev. W. Wynd (of Osaka). Friday. 
The Need of more Missionary Workers, by the Rev. T. W. Houston 
(of Nankin). Saturday. The Lord’s Second Coming, by the Rev. 
A, F. Chappell (of Gifu). 

The service on Sunday morning, the 13th, was read according 
to the Prayer Book of the Church of England, by the Rev, H. L. 
Bleby (of Osaka), and an eloquent sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. A. D. Uail (also of Osaka) upon the all-importance of character 
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in the missionary, showing how the spiritual life is deepened by a 
realization of the corporate relation of all believers to each other. A 
consecration meeting, conducted by the President (who gleaned some 
practical lessons from the character of Daniel), brought the Confer- 
ence to a close that evening ; and many testimonies were then given 
as to the help and blessing received from the meetings attended. 
The weather was fine, though warm throughout, except for some 
thunder showers on the afternoons of three days. All the meetings 
were largely attended, and the interest was well sustained from 
beginning to end. 

(Extracted and compiled from the adopted Minutes of the 
Conference, by 

G. H Pots, 


Secretary. 


17th August, 1893.) 


“Work in China” at the Arima Conference. 


(Dr. J. Frazer Smita, the Chairman of the recent Conference in Arima, has 


kindly sent us the following synopsis of the two papers relating to China, which 
were read there. ] 





HE Rev. J. R. Graham, of Ch‘ing-kiang-p‘n, read a paper 
entitled, “A Review of Mission Work in the Yang-tze Valley.” 
Owing to the fact that much of the work in that section is yet 

in its infancy this paper dealt very fully with the possibilities for 
work. In this connection it was shown that this district, which 
comprises the seven provinces drained by the Yang-tze River, is not 
only the geographical centre of China proper but because of its vast 
population, the grand facilities for intercommunication, the richness 
of its agricultural and other products and its mineral wealth, it 
must also be the heart—politically—of the Chinese empire. This 
being the case the importance of pushing the work of missions in 
this vast section cannot be overestimated. 

Mission work on the Yang-tze was begun in 1842, but 
it was not until nearly twenty years later that any decided 
step was taken to work far into the interior. The opening of 
the three ports of Chinkiang, Kiukiang and Hankow was 
followed in the early sixties by a decided advance in mission work 
along the river, From this time forth different missions sent their 
representatives to this region to open up stations, and at present 
there are no less than seventeen different societies at work 
in Central China with about 450 workers, male and female, 
occupying 110 cities as centres of work. Besides this there are 
some 22 ordained native pastors and over 250 unordained native 
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workers with over 6000 baptized communicants. There are also 
23 boarding schools and colleges with a total of over 1000 boarders. 
There are no less than 15 regularly organized hospitals and a very 
large number of dispensaries, where tens of thousands of sick people 
are treated annually. One distinctive feature of mission work in 
China is the medical work, as seen in the hospital, dispensary and 
itineration, and it is rightly regarded as an invaluable assistant in 
pioneer work among the Chinese. Besides healing the diseases of 
the body it also, by giving a practical illustration of what Christianity 
leads its followers to do for relieving the miseries of men, does much 
toward removing the prejudices against foreigners, which seems 
ingrained in the Chinese mind. As to the good done by medical 
work the writer says, judging from his own experience, that seven 
out of every ten of those whose diseases are treated are favorably 
disposed towards the missionary and are ready to use their influence 
to a like effect among their friends. In innumerable cases it has given 
entrance to cities, villages, homes, and in individual hearts which 
before had been steeled against the Gospel and its messengers ; 
and many points could be mentioned where a highly successful work 
owed its origin—humanly speaking—to the medical work. It is 
not considered an indispensable requisite, but it is, at any rate, a 
very valuable evangelistic agency. 

It was also shown that in China, as in Japan, the Bible and 
Tract Societies are directly doing an amount of good, which is simply 
inestimable. In regard to the Bible Societies, however, the writer 
thinks that they are seriously hampered in the amount of good they 
accomplish by refusing to sell a portion of Scripture with the smallest 
“note or comment.” In referring to the valuable work done by the 
“Central China Religious Tract Society” a high tribute was paid 
Dr. Griffith John, who for nearly forty years has by werd and pen, 
in English and in Chinese, done so much for the advancement of the 
cause of Christ in China. 

Another feature of the work mentioned was boarding schools, 
male and female, and it was shown that when in these schools the 
Bible is taught in the proper proportion good fruit has been the 
result. 

In conclusion it was pointed out that the difficulties to be 
encountered are stupendous, but, notwithstanding, the outlook is 
encouraging and hopeful, and the great need is strong reinforcements 
of efficient men to fully occupy the territory which is now open. 
The 450 missionaries referred to have about 400,000 souls to each 
person, and at the present rate of progress many must of necessity 
perish before the word of Life is able to reach them. 
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The Rev. W. M. Hayes, of Tengchow College, sent a paper 
entitled, “A Short Review of Mission Work in the Province of 
Shantung.” 

As human nature is everywhere practically the same the writer 
said that whether in China or Japan the * foes within” will never be 
wanting, and that mission work will meet the same difficulties in 
every land, modified or intensified it may be by national peculiari- 
ties. From the earliest time down to the present, whenever the 
number of disciples began to be multiplied, there always has been a 
murmuring of the Grecians against the Hebrews, or vice versa. On 
the other hand, human nature being everywhere the same we may 
expect the elements of success also to be the same, and that good 
hard faithful work, with an earnest purpose to avoid strife, if pos- 
sible, with all men, and the exercise of forethought as well as faith 
will never fail of meeting its reward. Possessing these elements the 
writer believes that the method of work may be safely left for each 
missionary to decide for himself. This he thinks is proven by the 
history of missions in Shantung, although it must be said that the 
founders of the chief missions in that province were men full of 
energy, and at the same time far-seeing and level-headed. Some of 
these men believed that education and evangelistic work should go 
hand in hand, others held that paid native helpers is both wise and 
economical, while others again urged that such help should be used 
sparingly. All these plans, whenever carried out vigorously and 
with balance enough to look at things from the native as well as the 
foreign standpoint, have proved equally successful. Another reason 
for the success in Shantung was a willingness on the part of the 
founders to be led by the guiding of Providence, so as not to spend 
time and labor on a sterile region when other parts of the district 
showed a greater readiness to receive the truth. Thus, when the 
Spirit did not suffer them to preach in Lai-yang they passed on to 
Lou-an, always following the lines of least resistance and going 
wherever the work was blessed. 

In some parts country schools have been found a valuable 
auxiliary, both as a propagating and conserving agency. The diffi- 
culty, however, is after the Christians have increased in numbers to 
induce them to take charge of the work themselves, as they indeed 
should. Why that which has been done in the past should not be 
indefinitely continued is difficult for a Chinaman to see. Neverthe- 
less to continue the financial support of such schools, or any part of 
it, after the station itself should assume it, is neither a kindness to 
the native Church nor an economic use of funds. Besides, the writer 
believes that if money, which should be used in effecting an entrance 
to some new place, is diverted to other work, that it is nothing short 
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of embezzlement, and that it should be prominently laid before the 
conscience of the native Church in this light. The three largest 
missions in Shantung have established high schools to supply 
competent native pastors and teachers. 

While these schools have all been successful in securing more 
efficient workers, still in proportion to the labor and money spent 
upon them they might well be more successful than they are at 
present. Speaking for the American Presbyterian Mission School, 
while among its graduates there are a few who have done good work, 
yet they do not manifest the zeal and the willingness to endure 
hardship for the Master, which we should expect. The writer thinks 
that there is a danger in Shantung of going to the extreme of laying 
too much stress on science and mathematics, and in so far they fail 
in the great end for which these schools were established. 

In regard to locating stations the writer said that hitherto too 
much stress has been laid on selecting important business and 
literary centres. That this is a mistake is shown by the fact that 
during the last 25 years the work in that province always has 
prospered best “by the quiet waters.” Nearly the entire body of 
converts live in the country villages and towns. Intellectual bigotry 
is more intense in the larger places, and as a consequence, instead of 
living where we have the most influence, we have chosen for residence 
those places where we have the least influence. 

Medical work is carried on in ten out of the fourteen cities and 
towns having resident foreign missionaries. Its great value is in 
pioneer work ; in allaying prejudices the physician often being 
welcomed where others had been rudely repelled. In many cases too 
it has been the direct means of bringing men into the Church. 

In conclusion it was pointed out that the present is a time of 
transition, but that the native Church is not yet able to assume all 
its own government. Many too do not yet fully realize that the 
principles of Christ’s kingdom are immutable, and must not be 
modified to suit national characteristics, but must conform these as 
well as all things else to itself. 

It is a mistake to claim that there must be a Chinese or a 
Japanese type of Christianity. The only type that should be found 
is the New Testament type, that founded by copying Christ. Let us 
ever hold him up as an example, both to ourselves and our native 
brethren, and we shall find peace where we might otherwise find 
dissension, union in the place of division, and growth which shall 
be continuous and enduring. 

J. Frazer Sura. 
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Captive Cathay. 
BY REV. GEO. L. MASON, CHEHKIANG. 


[An historical poem narrating the resistance of China to the opium trade and 
her sad defeat: 1775-1860. ] 


Ez, 


In fire, in frost, in ocean tossed, 

God ground the rock to goodly soil, 

Nor deemed the long millenniums lost, 

If earth might bless the plowman’s toil. 
Fell not in vain on India’s plain 
Heaven’s golden light and pearly rain, 
That earth man’s daily bread might yield. 
But wanton man would deck the field 
With that gay flower whose life expressed, 
One quaffs to dream himself possessed 

Of Paradise,—too sweet to tell,— 

Brief heaven that turns ere long to hell. 


To heap up gold in Hindostan 

The proud Caacasian conquerors plan 
To open up new fields to trade. 

With opium, the Orient’s bane, 

Full many a gallant bark they lade 

To lift white wings and skim the main 
And swoop down on the busy marts 

Of China’s myriad-peopled shore ;— 
As when some greedy vulture darts 
Down on the prey and gluts with gore. 


With threats anon, more oft with guile, 
Armed smugglers break the unwilling door, 
And withering winds of woe, meanwhile, 
In through the open portal pour 

And blast men’s lives in hopeless doom ; 
As when some hissing fierce simoom 

Blows desert sand with burning breath, 
And hurls a caravan to death. 


Bribed by the Indian government, 
Reluctant ryots gave consent 

To set their fertile fields aflame 

With poppy, flaunting England’s shame. 
Her titled lords the drug prepared 

And shipped to far Cathay for gain, 
Their moral sense by greed ensnared, 
Their heart unmoved by China’s pain. 
Crouching the cruel Liou lay 
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And pounced upon the helpless prey. 

Since might made right, through sixty years, 
Nor orphan’s wail nor woman’s tears 

Could melt our merchants in Cathay,— 
Their life to eat and drink and play— 

All heartless, though their wild Hwang Ho 
Of opium flood the land with woe! 


i. 


Thus argued Albion’s minister, 

In substance, through interpreter, 

With diplomatic phrase designed 

To mystify the Emperor’s mind: 

“You can not check the growing trade; 
Can king and court in vain crusade 
Prohibit what their people crave? 

Tax first, then smoke our drug and save 
Millions a year in revenue, 

Pay out your gold and keep it too! 
‘Supply, demand,’ make trade’s great law, 
What moral scruple weighs a straw ? 
This trade, we can not abrogate, 

Its evils you should regulate.” 

So urged the brave ambassador, 

And Britain’s frowning men-of-war, 
Sailing the emerald China sea, 

Approved the wicked sophistry. 

It were untrue, should fancy paint 

The Mongol monarch as a saint ; 

The Tartar Tao Kwang’s faults were grave, 
When passion led him as a slave ; 

But when that artful plea was made 

To legalize the opium trade, 

The monarch’s heathen conscience heard 
But heeded not the siren song ; 

A nobler thought his bosom stirred,— 

A love of right, a hate of wrong. 

Read he the blue sky’s mystic rhyme, 
Or truth-lines carved on mountains eld ? 
Heard he God's voice in solemn chime 
Of ocean bells that ceaseless tolled, 

Or in the hurricane’s wild blast, 

Or in calm word of sages past, 

Or eall of conscience, clear and still ? 
Whence came the quick electric thrill 
Of truth illuming heart and will? 

We can but think the monarch hears 
In strain of harmony sublime, 

An echo from the heavenly spheres ; 
And now shall ring through every clime 
The brave word of the Emperor 

To Albion’s haughty miuister :— 
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“TI will not foster vice and pain 
And rob the poor for royal gain ! 
Too true, I can not now prevent 
The inflow of your poison flood : 
But Tao Kwang never can consent 
Lo barter for his people’s blood !” 


Ill. 


When o’er the wave the wing of fame 
To far Cathay 

Had borne Victoria’s royal name, 

To hearts humane a faint hope came 
That dove might sway 

The sceptre of the Christian dame. 


Then at the Emperor’s behest, 
His chieftain Lin 

A fair and fervent plea addressed. 

To Britain’s Queen, to make request 
That England’s sin 

Be stopped, and China’s wrong redressed. 


Victoria lent no listening ear ; 
Deigned no reply : 

Absorbed in home and country dear, 

Too happy she to shed one tear ;— 
But China’s ery 

Ascendeth still, and God will hear! 


Unyielding Lin, with courage grand, 
Firm as a rock, 

Then spake the Emperor’s demand 

That smuggled opium, contraband, 
All then in stock, 

Be quick delivered to his hand. 


The Lion gave a threatening roar, 

The opium merchants raved and swore, 
But it failed to frighten Lin ; 

That they were only smugglers bold 

It grieved and shocked them to be told 
By a heathen mandarin! 


Now rude Mongolian warriors go 

With match lock guns and spear and bow 
To the store-rooms grim and gray; 

And scores of bare-backed coolies come, 


And all the hated opium 
They are told to bear away. 


There twice ten thousand chests and more 
Of deadly drug, the carriers bore 
And piled in an open space ; 
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Grave mandarins with retinue, 
And throngs of common people, too, 
Were gathered at the place. 


To cymbal clang and bugle blare 
The dragon bauners danced in air, 

And peacock plumes waved proud ; 
But, with the gay and brave display, 
Were noble lessons to convey 

To all the wondering crowd. 


Along the line a trench was dug, 
And day by day the treacherous drug, 
They poured out in the slime, 
And stamped in mire and mixed with earth 
More than ten million dollars worth,— 
A teaching for all time ! 


With brave men true, to dare and do 
At Banker Hill and Waterloo 
And glorious Marathon, 
Hail him who saw true gain in loss, 
Who knew the Devil’s gold waa dross, 
Our hero of Canton ! 


HY. 


Her drng destroyed, great England rose in wrath, 
And cruel cannon cut a crimson path 

Through quivering forests of humanity. 

Men’s blood then spilled by tyranny 

Made blush with shame the shuddering sea. 

At England’s mercy China prostrate lay ; 

For Lin’s brave exploit then compelled to pay 
Millions twice ten and high sea-girt Hongkong,— 
Unwilling tribute to triumphant wrong. 

Though robbed and beaten, China still said, ‘‘ Vo, 
We will riot legalize the fount of woe.” 

The fatal trade went on, each pirate sail 

Fanned by the breeze that bore a nation’s wail 
For treasure vanished, and the dire disgrace 

Of ruined sons in opium’s fell embrace. 

The weary years dragged on well nigh a score ; 
The Queen’s fair fag yet many smugglers bore ; 
On one, the Arrow, China dared to fire,— 

Rash act, though right,—and wakened England’s ire. 
Then she again let slip the dogs of war, 

And fickle France joined in for gain and fame, 
And vandal hate that demons might abhor 
Spared not the Summer Palace from the flame ; 
The victor allies pour throngh Pekin gate, 

And captive China sadly seals her fate, 

Reluctant forced to let the opium in, 

And no more call the hateful trade a sin, 
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A shining wonder that alone so long 

She stood like granite ’gainst a giant wrong ; 
For, on her north line prowled the Russian Bear, 
And westward lay the mighty Lion’s lair ; 

Her south land swarmed with ardent priests of Gaul ; 
Her blue sea bore the battle ships of all ; 

Inland fierce Tai-ping rebels slew and burned, 
And countless men the opium vice had learned. 
Ill-fated China, when thy great men turned 

And strove no more to drive the curse away 

But drifted downward in an evil day ! 

Thy patriot scholars once withstood the stream 
That now allures them with deceptive gleam 

To drown their sorrow in an opiate dream ; 

Thy former rulers taught that Heaven’s command 
Might send gaunt famine through the guilty land 
Whose patient soil the plowman dared pervert 
And plant with poppy to the public hurt. 


¥. 


Are truth’s lessons, then, in vain 
When demoniac forces gain, 
Throngh some league of guile and might, 
Transient triumph over right ? 

No, for China’s conflict showed 
That, deep in her conscience, glowed, 
Yet unquenched in heathen mire, 
Embers of primeval fire ;— 

Flashes faint of heavenly flame 
Which by Revelation came 

In our world’s heroic youth ;— 
Gleams of pure unselfish truth. 


If, while in the twilight grey 

Of that dawn which Christ alway 
Brings true souls who grope for day, 
China’s dark mind could define 
Sconomic laws that shine 

With quick energy divine, 

Making men and nations free 

For a nobler destiny, 

What may not great China be 
When the Sun of Righteousness 
Rises there, undimmed, to bless 
Captive millions of Cathay 

With the Life, the Truth, the Way, 
When, through gates broke down for sin, 
Healing Gospel tides flow in ! 


Gobi’s pebbly plain that glows 
Bright with gems and dazzling snows 
Then shall blossom as the rose ; 
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Furrow for the poppy bane 

None shall plow on India’s plain ; 

Golden grain shall grace her slopes, 
‘ 4 ,’ 

Once the tomb of China’s hopes. 


Dead souls then shall quit the graves 
Where they crouched as opium slaves ; 
Then the humblest may attain 
Summits proud men could not gain, 
Heights the sages dimly scanned, 
Flimalaya virtues grand ; 

Then will bloom in Mongol breast 
That which was the hermit’s quest, 
For which Taoists roamed the sea— 
‘lower of immortality ! 

Of the good once blindly sought, 
When her royal envoys brought 
Golden Buddhas from the West, 
China then shall be possessed ; 
“Light of Asia” shall grow dim 

In tl’ eternal Light of Him 

Whose effulgence fills all space 

With infinity of grace! 


a a 


Phonetic Representation of Chinese Sounds.* 
BY REV. J. A. SILSBY. 


I cee: a . ‘ sm ase ‘ 
y NE of the first things which a student of any Chinese dialect 


should do is to avail himself of the advantages of a carefully 
AS] . ° : 
prepared syllabary and to master its various sounds and toues. 
This sy]abary should be arranged in phonetic order and should note 
all the differences in tone and pitch,as well as the ordinary consonantal 
and vowel sounds. If there is no such syllabary available, the student 
should set himself about making one. To do it well, will take years 
of patient and painstaking study and careful observation, but it will 
well repay the labor expended. Each syllable should be represented 
by its appropriate Chinese character as far as possible, and where no 
suitable character can be found a somewhat arbitrary use of another 
character, chosen on account of some similarity in sound or in 
meaning, will often be necessary to complete the list. Often it will 
be well to subject the character used to some slight change, to 
indicate that it is used in a new way. 

As Chinese characters, by their form, generally give no clue to 
their proper sound, a syllabary is incomplete unless each character 
is represented by phonetic symbols; and the adoption of some 
phonetic system is very helpful, if not an absolute necessity, to the 
majority of studeuts of Chinese. 
™ * Read before the First Triennial Meeting of the Educational Association of 

na, 
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Dr. T. P. Crawford invented a set of symbols which at one time 
seemed likely, in Shanghai, to supplant every other system of 
phonetic representation ; but although books were priuied in it, the 
system has gone completely out of use. The system of Mr. Murray, 
of Peking, said to be remarkably simple, and ‘likely to supplant 
all other systems,” is yet in its infancy. At present, some system 
of Romanization seems to be the only thing that will satisfy the 
needs of most students of the languages of China. I will there- 
fore offer some thoughts on 


I. Formina a System or RoMANIZATION. 


When no system of Romanization is already in use in any 
locality, it becomes a necessity for the student to form one for his own 
use. Imf there are other missionaries in the same locality, they should 
be consulted, and all should agree upon some uniform system. 
This will be no easy matter. Even when there is no difference of 
opinion as to the correct Chinese sound, it will be hard to agree 
upon the proper letter or letters to be used in the representation of 
that sound. Poor, wilful human nature is such that it often seems 
harder to exercise charity and make concessions in matters of taste 
than in matters of principle. Men persuade themselves that there 
is a principle involved, when the real root of the matter lies in an 
undue respect for their own opinions avd a lack of consideration 
for the opinions and tastes of others. 

The thing of greatest importance in forming a system of 
Romanization for any dialect, is to secure agreement;—to produce a 
system that will be accepted by all concerned. It will take a great 
deal of charity and forbearance to do this. Differences in age, 
ability, experience, length of service, linguistic attainment, nation- 
ality, denomination, temperament and taste, must be kept in the 
back ground, and there must be a cheerful submission to the will of 
the majority, as well as due consideration of the tastes aud prejudices 
of the minority. 


m 


The result will be an imperfect system, no doubr, 
buat it does not make so much difference what symbols are used as it 
dves to secure a general acceptance of them. 

To form such a system there should be 

Ist. A careful and thorough study of the su ject. Do not pin 
your faith to one teacher, however good he may be. Consult teacher 
after teacher, and try to detect the proper sound of your dialect as 
distinguished from that of a small locality, and as distinguished 
from the peculiarity of your teacher. I would repeat with emphasis, 
do not have the same teacher all the time. Trade him off to some 


other person for a time, even if you get au inferior teacher in return. 


o 
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Au old teacher gets used to your peculiarities and ceases to notice 
them, and you get accustomed to his, aud drift into them; and 
sometimes he drifts into yours, if you are of a very strong and 
decided character. The wretched pronunciation of some of our older 
missionaries should be a warning to us. I do not believe it is 
necessary to pronounce so badly as some do. After a man studies 
three or four or five years and finds himself understood by his 
helpers, he gets an idea that he is a good speaker of Chinese. His 
teacher ceases to correct his numerous mistakes, and he believes 
those who tell him that he speaks like a native ; or else he thinks 
that he is understood well enough for practical purposes, and will 
let time cure the few mistakes which he has. Time never cures 
them. It is only by constant and eternal vigilance that a foreigner 
can become a good speaker of Chinese. It is only by constant and 
painstaking attention to small things that a good speaker can keep 
the height to which he has already attained. A man who would 
acquire an accurate knowledge of the sounds of any dialect should 
count nothing too small to deserve his careful consideration. What 
seems unimportant to him may be very important to the Chinese 
to whom he speaks. How can we emphasize too strongly the 
importance of distinguishing between aspirated and unaspirated 
words! In Shanghai the tones are of less consequence than at most 
places, but it is very unwise to disregard them. The tone of a word, 
its pitch, the emphasis to be placed upon it when used with other 
words, its initial sound, and its final sound, its consonantal and 
vowel peculiarities, should be carefully noted. It may not be 
possible for you to speak like a native, but I believe it is possible 
for more than half of us to learn to articulate better and more 
distinctly and more correctly than the average uative, if we give our 
constant and prayerful attention to it. In forming a System of 
Romanization, as well as in teaching and preaching, the ability to 
do this is of immense importance. 

znd, In forming a system of Romanization we should try to have 
it simple and consistent in form and arrangement, In order to do 
this it should be kept in mind that we are to represent Chinese 
sounds and not English sounds. The Roman characters used are 
not to represent English sounds, and it makes comparatively little 
difference how the letters are ordinarily used in English, if they are 
used in such a way as to present a systematic picture of the whole 
list of sounds needed ; and it is of considerable importance, for more 
reasons than one, to use as few diacritical marks as possible. The 
system should represent the initial and final of each Ciiuese syllable, 
rather than the still more elementary sounds into which those 
initials and fiuals may be divided. 
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3rd. Your system should take into consideration the usage of 
neighboring systems of Romanization already in use,—especially the 
Mandarin,—and should be modeled after them as far as practicable. 
[ believe that it is possible to form a system that can be read 
understandingly over a very large portion of the country. The 
system at present used in Shanghai could, with a very little practice, 
be read understandingly at Soochow and Ningpo. If the missionaries 
of these three centres, Shanghai, Soochow and Ningpo, could have 
come together and arranged their systems with reference each to 
the other, we might print books in the Shanghai, or Soochow, or 
Ningpo Romanization, which could be read understandingly all over 
a country having fifteen or twenty millions of people. I speak 
from the result of experimental observation and uot from mere 
theory. We have now in our employ a woman who learned to read 
the Ningpo Romanized, and she is able to use an old edition of our 
Shanghai Romanized Hymn Book printed in Keith’s system. The 
present system would be still easier, as it is more like the Ningpo 
system in some of its peculiarities. 

4th. Another thing of very great importance is this: When 
your system has been decided upon, stick to it. Don’t be con- 
tinually trying to improve it. A poor system will often answer the 
purpose almost as well as a good one. In using Roman letters, 
they are used to represent sounds which they never represented 
before, aud to try to determine the nearest English equivalent for 
a given Chinese sound is often worse than useless. The worst 
system of Romanization in China is more systematic and simple 
than our English spelling. 


Il. Uses or RoMANIZATION. 


To the student of any Chinese dialect a good system of Romani- 
zation seems to be indispensable to an accurate knowledge of the 
language. If you know how to spell a character you may not know 
exactly how to pronounce it, but it will help you to see the point of 
distinction between its proper sound and that of some other 
character representing a sound which is really different, but to 
unpracticed ears seems to be the same. Romanization will help 
you to make nice distinctions. 

As to syllabaries, vocabularies and dictionaries, it needs no 
argument to convince of the value of Romanization. It is indis- 
pensable. 

As to the value of Romanization in our work as educators of the 
Chinese, much can be said. I note a few of its advantages :— 

Ist. It affords an easy method of teaching those to read who 
cau not spend time sufficieut to read the character. There is such 
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an abundant proof of the truth of this statement that I will only say 
a few words on the subject. Those who wish to get further light may 
read with profit the papers of Revs. Gibson and Woodin, published 
in the Records of the Missionary Conference of 1890. We have the 
testimony there that a native woman mastered the whole process in 
two weeks, and it is well established, I think, that from two to four 
months’ instruction is sufficient in any ordinary case to enable an 
earnest pupil to read anything printed in the Romanized : that is, 
from two to three mouths with the Romanized will accomplish what 
three or four, or even six or eight years will fail to accomplish 
with the character. 

2nd. It enables our natives to write letters both to their 
foreign teachers and to each other,—a thing which years of study 
fails to accomplish when devoted to the character. 

3rd. A careful study of Romanization corrects errors in pro- 
nunciation. The Chinese do not know how to speak their own 
language. We make too little in our schools of teaching them to 
use correctly and skilfully their own native tongue. There are 
great differences of pronunciation, even among teachers. I have 
found Romanization invaluable as a teacher of elocution. Those 
who have studied it are generally clearer and better speakers than 
those who have not. 

4th. It is good also as a mental drill. It teaches pupils to 
analyze, to classify, to make nice distinctions, to be careful about 
little things,—and in this way has also a good moral effect. 


[Il]. ANotHeR PHonetic System. 


While Romanization has proved very useful in educational 
work among the Chinese, there is need of a supplementary system 
similar to the short-hand systems of the West. The writer, ime 
pressed with the simplicity of the sounds in the Shanghai dialect, 
has given some of his odd moments to the formation of a system of 
phouography, which seems to him exceedingly simple, and much 
more easy to acquire than any system used by English steuograph- 
ers. The absence of complicated consonantal endings in Chinese 
syllables, and the well known fact that each syllable can readily be 
divided into two parts—an initial and a final, makes the problem of 
stenographic writing comparatively simple. Although the system 
exhibited is prepared for use in Shanghai only, it will need little 
modification for other dialects. In forming this system the follow- 
ing principles have been observed :— 
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1. The system should be as near as practicable that of Pitman’s ; 
thus making it easy of acquirement to those who have some knowl- 
edge of English phonography. 

2. The scheme should be simple and systematic,—not too great 
s burden upon the memory. 

3. The economical use of symbols should be most carefully 
studied. Rapidity is the most essential thing in phonography, even 
if attained at the expense of systematic representation, simplicity 
and accuracy. While every sound and tone may, and shonld be, 
provided for, yet in taking down a speech or conversation, tones 
must be disregarded and some of the nicer distinctions must be 
deferred till there is leisure to review and correct the more rapid 
work. 

4. The system should be such that by the use of word and 
phrase signs not more than one stroke will be required for each 
syllable. 

While the work of preparing this system is not yet complete, 1 
am able to give in the accompanying table the general outline, to 
which must be added various word and phrase signs to meet the 
last mentioned requirement. The strokes available consist of four 
straight marks and eight curves. These are doubled by shading, 
doubled again by shortening, and again by lengthening ; while the 
three positions in which they are placed, again increase the possibili- 
ties three-fold. Dots and dashes, heavy and light, loops, curves and 
hooks complete the list. 

The best results are attained with a fountain pen and foreign 
ruled paper, but well sharpened pencils and Chinese paper will 
answer. 

The system is necessarily too complicated for ordinary letter 
writing, and requires a steadier hand than some possess, but I think 
most people can learn it with no very great expenditure of time, and 
when they have learned it, by a reasonable amount of practice, they 
can take down speeches, and in this way avail themselves of the 
benefits of a full record of what is said—including the idiomatic 
peculiarities of the speaker. The student can take down a sermon, 
just as it comes from a native preacher’s lips, and next day go over 
it carefully with his teacher, making use of the linguistic informa- 
tion obtained, as well as of the sermon itself. Many of the illustra- 
tions and thoughts may afterwards be used in periodicals by those 
who are interested in that branch of missionary work, and ‘it will 
greatly assist all in acquiring a rich, working vocabulary of the 
dialect. 

To give a full explanation of the accompanying table would take 
more time and space than is at my command, I think those who 
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Shanghai Phonetic Symbols. 
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have a fair knowledge of the principles of English phonography will be 
able to grasp the general idea. In the table of “finals,” however, it 
may be well to say, that a full reading of the first line would give ta, 
tan, tang, tak or tah, while in the table of “initials” the symbols 
below kw and gw (’*) are simply used as distinguishing marks for 
what are termed high and low vowel sounds. For Chinese characters 
representative of these varions sonnds I must refer to the Shanghai 
Syllabary and the Shanghai Romanization Primer, for sale at the 
American Presbyterian Mission Press. 





Extract from Speech of Str JoserH PEAsE, in the Debate on Indian Opium Revenue, 
in the House of Commons, Friday, 30th June. (See Editorial Comment ). 


We attack to-day, as we have attacked before, the entire revenue derived by 
India from opium. We attacked it in all its three branches:—in respect to the 
foreign trade with China, which is the most important branch, in respect to the home 
trade, which is comparatively insignificant, in respect to the transit duty charge. 
We hold that this revenue cannot be defended ; that it is earned by pandering to the 
lowest form of sensual indulgence ; that it is earned in violation of all the principles 
of morality, and all the dictates of Christianity. I do not deny that there are men 
who take opium in larger or smaller quantities whose bodily constitution, whose food 
and other circumstances enable them to take it with comparative impunity. But by 
far the largest portion of the trade is an immoral trade, because, as I have said, it 
panders to the lowest form of vice. Looking at the figures, I find the highest 
Revenue ever earned by India was in 1880-1, when it was 8,451,382 in tens of rupees. 
The Bengal Opium Revenue was in that year 5,926,924 in tens of rupees, and the 
transit duty was 2,524,458 in tens of rupees. The Estimate of 1892-3 shows that this 
Revenue has gradually gone away from the Indian Government. The total Revenue 
for 1892-93 is put down at 5,399,800 in tens of rupees. The amount for Bengal was 
3,571,000 in tens of rupees, and the amount of transit duty 1,747,000 in tens of 
rupees. It will be seen that the total Revenue has been going lower and lower, 
being roughly 3,000,000 in tens of rupees less in 1892-3 than in 1880-81. The net 
Budget Estimate for 1893-4 is said to be 5,061,100 in tens of rupees. The probable 
amount for Bengal was 3,460,000 in tens of rupees, and Bombay 1,600,000 in tens of 
rupees. The whole Revenue will thus be, in pounds sterling, £3,374,000. Then, 
the Indian Blue Book shows that nearly the whole sale of this opium is to China and 
the Straits Settlements. In 1879-80, when it was at the highest point, the Chinese 
trade was 94,835 chests ; in 1886-7 it was $3,124 chests ; and in 1889-90 it was 70,102 
chests. As regards the Straits Settlements, it was at its highest point in 1890-1, 
when it was 20,328 chests ; and at its lowest in 1883-4, when it was 10,733 chests. It 
is from the Chinese and the Straits Settlements opium trade mainly, that the Indian 
Revenue is derived. The home consumption was small in 1889-90, being 6,320 
chests. The average cost price per chest was about 427 in tens of rupees. Here I 
may say that whilst, at one time, the Indian officers were endeavouring in every 
possible way to stimulate this trade, a change has come over the spirit of their dream, 
for they know the harm it does to the population. I find, from the Blue Book, in 
the Correspondence issued by Lord Cross, that there is hardly a single Representative 
of the Government in India but who is doing his best to keep the trade in bounds so 
far as India is concerned. We, therefore, attack the China trade as far the most 
important, though, of course, we are anxious to do away with the home trade 
as well 
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Goucational Department. 


JOHN FRYER, ESQ., LL.D., } , 
._ Editors. 
REV. JOHN C. FERGUSON, § Editors 


Published in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.’ 


Notes and Items. 


: gpueeien the courtesy of the Managers of this Journal several 
pages have been devoted to the interests of educational work, 
and will from this time be edited under the direction of the 
Educational Association of China. These pages will be called the 
“Educational Department” and will be filled monthly with the dis- 
cussion of such subjects as are of interest and value to the large num- 
ber of fellow-laborers engaged in educational work in China. We 
shall hope to report the progress of such work in various places, to 
discuss proper methods of teaching, to call attention to all new helps 
and books which appear, and in general to make this new depart- 
ment invaluable to all educators in this land. We have already 
planned for the treatment of a good number of interesting subjects 
by competent writers, and invite contributions from members of the 
Association and other friends. Only by a hearty co-operation can 
we look for success in this new venture. 





At the June meeting of the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
tion the editing of this department was assigned to John Fryer, Esq., 
LL.D., and Rev. John C. Ferguson. During Dr. Fryer’s absence in 
America, in attendance upon the Worid’s Fair, the work has fallen 
entirely upon the latter mentioned. It is expected that Dr. Fryer 
will return within two months, and he will then assume his share 
of the work. For the present, all articles for insertion, and all notes, 
should be addressed to Rev. John C. Ferguson, Nanking. 





The Report of the Triennial Meeting of the Association, held at 
Shanghai, May 2nd-4th, is being printed, and will probably be on 
sale about October 14th. It contains the minutes of the meetings, the 
papers which were read, a resumé of the discussions which followed 
the reading of the papers, the constitution and by-laws and other 
matters of interest. One copy will be furnished to each member 
free, and it is hoped that all will interest themselves in selling copies 
to friends. A fuller notice will be given at a later date. 
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One of the great benefits of the late Triennial Meeting of the 
Association in Shanghai is the impetus that was given to the pre- 
paration of text-books suitable for use in day schools. It isastrange 
fact that although fully ten times as many pupils are under instruc- 
tion in day schools as are in boarding schools, almost nothing has 
been done for them in the preparation of text-books up to this time. 
Explanation of this can be found in the difficulty of the Chinese 
language in expressing ideas plainly, at the same time in a way in 
which they can be understood by junior pupils. It may also be 
pointed out that the first years of the pupils’ school life must be 
spent in learning to read and write, which can be done just as well 
by the ordinary Chinese method as by the use of any text-books 
which might be prepared. However, neither of these explanations 
fully justify the omission, and we are glad to note the attempt to 
provide simple readers and also elementary science books. The first 
years of Chinese school life are spent so monotonously in the destruc- 
tion of all true mental effort that any attempt to relieve this con- 
dition cannot but be hailed with welcome. 





In the return of Rev. W. M. Hayes, of Teng-chow College, to the 
United States, we have temporarily lost one of the most earnest and 
useful members of our Association. His place as Secretary of the 
Publication Committee is to be supplied by Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, 
D.D., of Tungchow, and his membership of that Committee is to be 
represented by Rev. J. H. Judson, of Hangchow, as proxy. Mr. 
Hayes has made a valuable contribution to the school text-books in 
Chinese by his recent works on mathematical astronomy and 
trigonometrical tables. We wish him and his family an enjoyable 
furlough and assure them of a hearty welcome again to our midst. 





President W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., of the Imperial Chi- 
nese College, Peking, has not only had the honor of providing two 
pupils to instruct the Emperor Kwang Hsii in the English language, 
but has also recently had the distinction of having his work on 
natural philosophy put in the hands of the Emperor. Such in- 
fluences, brought to bear upou the mind of His Majesty during its 
formative period, will do much toward his personal enlightenment 
and toward a better understanding of Western scientific advance- 
ment. “In usum Augusti,’ cannot be said of many works translated 
into Chinese, but it is pleasing to notice this Imperial recognition of 
even one such valuable book. 


Physical Geography (#4 3 3 #) is the title of a uew work just 
issued from the Peking University. It is a translation by Rev. L. 
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W. Pilcher, D.D., of Monteith’s Physical Geography, published by 
the American Book Co., New York. This new book is especially 
commendable for the general neatness of its appearance and the 
artistic work of the printer. It is printed on white Chinese paper, 
but the plates are on a good quality of Japanese parchment. 

The literary style is an easy Wén-li, which combines the virtues 
of being readily understood and of being very expressive. The 
maps are very clear and plain, but the wood-cuts are hardly in 
keeping with the general excellence of the work, many of them 
being very indistinct. The subjects are treated in a very familiar 
aud simple manner, and would be readily understood by the average 
reader as well as by the pupil. This quality fits the book for a 
wide distribution among general readers. As an introduction to 
the various sciences it is invaluable. The first principles of astron- 
omy, geology, mineralogy, botany and biology are here presented 
in such a fascinating way that students will gladly peruse it. The 
book fills a unique place in an acceptable way and deserves the 
wide circulation which it will doubtless obtain. 





Copies of new books, which are issued in Chinese, will be gladly 
received and will receive due attention. In this way notice can be 
drawn to many useful books which are often on the market for 
some time before they are generally known. 





Commencement week at the Peking College has been observed. 
On Sunday, 4th June, the Baccalaureate sermon was preached by 
the President, Rev. L. W. Pilcher, D.D., and on Tuesday evening, 
6th June, there was what was styled the commencement, but which 
to all appearance would have been more properly termed the 
departure of the students, or closing of the session. Sir Robert Hart’s 
band, under their able conductor, Mr. de Costa, was present and 
played a capital selection of music, which was highly appreciated. 
The treat of the evening was certainly the address in Chinese on 
the value of literature, by the Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, President of the 
T‘ungchow College of the A. B.C. F. M. He spoke very plainly, 
forcibly and distinctly, and impressed on the students the necessity 
of diffusing the knowledge which they had obtained. It was this 
which differentiated Christianity and the learning of the West from 
Confucianism and the literature of China. He showed what a 
knowledge of geology had done in the diamond fields of South 
Africa, what electricity had done for the transmission of messages 
over the world, what a knowledge of astronomy had done for 
navigation, aud many other well-known cxamples—From W.-C. 
Daily News, June 29th. 
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The new Publication Committee has begun its work in real 
earnest and has already planned for the preparation of several new 
and important books. Among these is one on physics, which has 
been divided among several parties, and also one on chemistry, 
according to the new notation. These with others will supply 
pressing needs. 





“The Forum,” published in New York, has recently done much 
to assist in solving educational problems by its articles on * Educa- 
tional Progress and Reform.” The most valuable of these has been 
the series on “The Public School System,” by Dr. J. M. Rice. Their 
conclusions are based upon visits to the public schools of thirty-six 
cities, during which Dr. Rice spent every school hour in the school- 
rooms. ‘he author had already had a wide experience, for after 
his course ‘of psychology and pedagogy in the Universities of 
Jena and Leipsic he personally investigated the school work of 
various European countries. In the summary of his articles 
in the June number Dr. Rice points out among other things 
the need of the thorough supervision of the schools and of the 
endeavor to cause the teachers to constantly grow, both in pro- 
fessional and in general intellectual strength. He classifies all 
schools under the three divisions: (1) Those that are still conducted 
on the antiquated notion that the function of the school consists 
primarily in crowding into the memory of the child a certain number 
of cut and dried facts; (2) those that aim at the natural development 
of the child in all his faculties ; and (3) those in which an attempt is 
being made to teach the subjects in their relations to each other. In 
these latter schools the mind is not regarded as consisting of so 
many independent compartments, one for each different subject, but 
the ideas gained, regardless of subject, are led to support each other. 

We commend these articles for their candor and careful obser- 
vation as well as for the fairness of the final conclusions. 





There is great need of a hearty co-operation and a free exchange 
of thought between those engaged in the work of education in China. 
Within the last few years this work has assumed such large pro- 
portions that it is of the greatest necessity that those at work in one 
section should receive the benefit. of knowi ing the plans and methods 
of those at work in another section. It will probably be found that 
the same problems meet us in general in all ‘parts of the empire. It 
is intended to make this new “department” a medium for the free 
exchange of ideas and for the fullest statement of plans. There 
ought to be gre: iter esprit de corps among us as educators, and this 
can be promoted in no better way than by the free use of the 
advantages of this “ department.” 
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Correspondence, 


THE SABBATH. 
To th Editor of 
“Tie CrinesE RECORDER.” 

C. I. M., Chefoo, Sept. 16, 1893. 
Dear Sir: I shall feel very grate- 
ful to know what books or pam- 
phlets have already been published 
(in Chinese) with special reference 
to our obligations to keep the Sab- 
bath, as made known in the Word 
of God. 

If there are none in circulation 
I should like to know if any of 
your readers are interested in the 
circulation of such a work. 

A friend at home has asked me to 
make enquiries. Information direct 
here or through the Recorper will 
greatly oblige, 


Yours truly, 
J. A. STooke. 





GOD'S OWN ESTIMATE OF IEATHENISM. 
V'o the Editor of 
“Tine CuinesE RECORDER.” 
DEAR Sir: 
reading Dr. 
appears in 


My first impulse after 
Ashmore’s letter, which 
the Recorper of this 
month, was to send you another 
long and explicit counter-testimony 
of the Word of God as to His own 
Estimate of Heathenism, which I 
failed to adduce in my last paper. 
It would have been easy to do so, 
and thus point out not a few mis- 
takes into which Dr. Ashmore has 
fallen in his attempt to justify his 
acknowledged one-sidedness — in 
having God’s own Estimate of 
Heathenism “all packed solid into a 
single chapter in Romans.” But 
since the able and instructive paper 
of the Rev. Mr. Schaub has appeared 
in the very same issue of the 
Crixese Recorper I may well be 
pardoned for not following wy first 


impulse. Mr. Schaub treats his 
subject so scholarly, and even al- 
most exhaustively, affording a ge- 
neral view of the whole question 
that I scarcely know anything to 
add, except a few passages which 
Mr. Schaub did not touch in his 
article. 

But a few passages more or less 
weigh little with one who has 
learned to look at his Bible as a 
whole, a living organism. His 
opinion is not founded on one or 
two texts, or even on a single chap- 
ter, but on what seems to him the 
general tenor of the entire Scrip- 
tures. “ What the Bible teaches 
as a whole—what the 
teach as a whole 


Bibles also 
for history, and 
conscience, and nature, and experi- 
ence, these too are sacred books,— 
that and that only is the immut- 
able law of God.” In this sense it 
was meant when I said that “ pro- 
blems like this must be measured 
by wider considerations—theologi- 
cal considerations based on the 
great facts of nature and revela- 
tion.” 

I have pronounced it “ exceeding- 
ly one-sided” to build upa system on 
heathenism out of a single chapter 
in Romans, because he who makes a 
conditional (re lative) verity to be- 
come an wneonditional (absolute ) 
one deprive s it of its veal values for 
instance,—in the first chapter of the 
Kpistle to the Romans the Apostle 
Paul has mildly represented a state 
of socicty which, as depicted by 
Tacitus and Juvenal, exceeds the 
worst that our most lawless thought 
can imagine. Nevertheless Mr. 
Schanb has a right to say, “ But 
certainly the apostle will not say 
that all the heathen individuals are 
specimens of this description.” 

But I have looked over my article 
carefully and do not see where I 
have raised even the slightest doubt 
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that “the judgment of God, that 
they who do such things are worthy 
of death remains not an awful and 
unshaken verity.” Dr. Ashmore 
shoves the centre of gravity of the 
question quite out of its place when 
he asks questions like these: Is 
there a single one of them found 
giving a testimony to minimize 
that severe statement in 
Is there a single one found forming 
an opinion that the systems of 
heathenism of their day were any 
of them of divine origin? Is there 
a single one of them found uttering 
a sentiment adverse to the doctrine 
that heathenism is the expression 
of apostasy and that it is continual- 
ly associated with the workings of 
the prince of the power of the air? 
These are all truisms, undisputable 
facts, at least for missionaries of 
Christ. I never called them in 
question. What I aimed at and 
wanted to prove in my paper on 
Rom. ii, 29 was that if God is 
really also the God of Gentiles 
then must we find traces, not only 
of His love but also of His wisdom, 
in paganism, In other words, I 
consider the good in paganism (not 
the systems of heathenism) as well 
asin Judaism, as accomplished by 
God, because I cannot conceive how 
it is possible that the pagan world 
could be entirely forsaken by Him, 
in whom we all live, and move, and 
have our being. In order to prove 
this I was so far from being obliged 
to call in Mr. Michie and others 
that I on the contrary, besides 
other scriptural texts, quoted two 
clear and explicit passages—at least 
clear and explicit to me, looked at 
through the glasses of my theologi- 
cal standpoint—which indeed do 
shed a flood of light on the ques- 
tion: “Who is the author of the 
good in heathenism,” viz., Joh. i, 4 
9 and Acts xvii, 28. 

“T am the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob” was a scriptural passage, 
which seemed to the careless reader 
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to be altogether remote from the 
doctrine of the Resurrection. Never- 
theless the Lord Jesus Christ rested 
His proof of the Resurrection on 
these words. The doctrine 
of the “ Logos spermatikés” las 
also been proved again and again 
from the passages, “The life was the 
light of men,” and “There was the 
true lieht lighteth every 
man coming into the world,” from 
the days of Justin Martyr until to 
day with ever increasing clearness 
and conviction, 

Dr. Ashmore thinks otherwise. 
Far from being satisfied with the 
produced sentiments of the inspired 
apostles of Jesus Christ, he wants 
to have the clear and explicit esti- 
mate of heathenism held by the Pa- 
triarchs, by Moses and Joshua, and 
Gideon, and Samuel, and Elijah, 
and Isaiah, and Ezekiel, and Daniel 
and others, and concludes his letter 
with the solemn words, manifestly 
directed against me: “God is not 
the Author of Heathenism, Then 
who is?” Every candid reader of 
my paper will at once see that this 
is an opinion falsely imputed to me. 
I said, “The pre-Christian paganism 
likewise (as Judaism) had a divine 
sanction and a mission of its own 
to fulfill,” and again, ‘The 
Christian paganism had as well as 
Judaisin something of a preparatory 
character, and took a parallel and 
independent position beside it.” I 
am sure Dr. Ashmore will kindly 
allow me to decline responsibility. 

But in Dr, Ashmore’s eyes I have 
committed the same fault. He 
wishes to decline responsibility for 
the words put into his mouth that 
there is no common ground between 
Christianity and other systems of 
religion. It is true the words them- 
selves are not to be found in his 
article on heathenism. Sut the 
whole scope and tenor of his short 
paper, closing with the words of St. 
Paui, “What communion hath light 
with 
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which 


pre- 


what 
Belial ?” 


darkness, or 
hath Christ with 


concord 
seemed 
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to give me a right to put these 
very words into his mouth. But 
since I wrote my article I myself 
have doubted the correctness of my 
judgment, The reason for it was a 
paper written by Dr, Ashmore, 
quoted from the Bapt. Miss. Mag. 
and printed—part of it—in the 
Missionary Review, February of 
this year, where I happened to read 
it. There Dr. Ashmore declares, 
in seeming contradiction to his 
utterances in the CHINESE REcor- 
DER, that it is “a vast deal, though, 
to find here (in China) so many 
correct ideas, so much conscience 
already developed under the law 
of nature, so much recognition of 
the second table of the law, so 
many remains of the prinitive know- 
ledge of one Supreme God, so much 
in the moral consciousness of the 
people which supports our asser- 
tions, so much basis on which to 
build an appeal to their sense of ill- 
desert, so much that bears witness 
to the Scripture doctrine that the 
wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men who hold 
the truth in unrighteousness.” Of 
course Iam now very glad to ac- 
knowledge that I have been misled 
by the somewhat harsh and dogma- 
tic tone of Dr. A.’s short paper in 
the REcoRDER. 

But at the same time I should 
like to express an open. disavowal 
of the simple but erroneous illus- 
tration by which Dr, A, sets out 
the whole case as he views it. Dr. 
Ashmore seems to be very fond of 
illustrations and never at a loss for 
them. On the contrary, they seem 
to throng on him. On account of 
this rare gift I have already envied 
him secretly. But there lies a 
danger in it, the danger of sometimes 
getting very superficial results, 
The illustration in question has only 
a semblance of truth. For if the 
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bogus dollar is a true symbol of 
the heathen systems, of the Dia- 
logues of Socrates, the Republic of 
Plato, the Analects of Confucius, 
the Laws of Manon, the Sutras of 
the Buddhists, the Vedas of the 
Brahmins, the Zend Avesta of the 
Parsis, and why not also of the 
Pirke Avoth of the Rabbis ?—well 
then we must be prepared to call 
all these heathen sages and philoso- 
phers and Rabbis a gang of forgers 
and counterfeiters, inspired by the 
father of Imposture, and him only. 
That missionaries who have recourse 
to such an expedient are believing 
in ‘cunningly devised fables” of 
some Jewish Rabbi and not in the 
Epistles of St. Paul I have already 
shown in my last paper. Confucius 
said, “I hate a semblance which is 
not the reality.” * And a brother 
missionary, who has also read Dr. 
A.’s letter in the RecorpER, wrote 
to me: “ Dr. A.’s illustration of the 
Mexican dollars is as unscriptural 
as possible. He ought to have 
taken the parable of the lost silver- 
coin as a symbol of heathenismn. 
Though covered with dirt and dis- 
figured almost beyond recognizing, 
it remains after all a silver coin, 
having the king’s image and super- 
scription stamped upon it. In this 
I find a better illustration than in 
the bogus dollar filled with copper.” 
It is our duty to “light the 
candle,” that is, to “put forth the 
full power of truth and holiness ” 
and “sweep the house and seek 
diligently,” which has not been 
badly explained by “to use all 
available means for discovering the 
possible good that lies hidden or 
seemingly lost,” even in paganism. 


IMANUEL GENAHR, 


*See the Works of Mencius, Book 
VII, Ps. II, Ch. XX XVIII, 12. 
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Our Hook Cable. 


Notes on Economic Botany of China, by 
Aug. Henry, M.A. 


Dr. Henry has had excellent op- 
portunities for botanical research, 
especially in the province of Hu- 
peh. In this little book he shews 
what careful and accurate observa- 
tions he has made on the plants and 
drugs he examined. Western China, 
he tells us, comprizing Szechwan, 
Shensi, the mountainous parts of 
Hupeh, Kweichou and a portion of 
Yunnan, supplies the great bulk of 
the drugs used by the Chinese, and 
is, moreover, rich in peculiar vegeta- 
ble products. 

These productions, he states, are 
little known, and have escaped the 
ken of the Japanese, who have 
applied in numerous instances 
Chinese names of Western Chinese 
drugs to similar but not identical 
products of their own country. 

Will any missionaries who see 
this notice send to Dr. Henry * 
specimens of dried plants, drugs, 
woods, dyes? These will be for- 
warded, when necessary, to Kew, 
England, to be dealt with by the 
authorities there. Any vegetable 
substance used as a dye, a drug or 
for food and not fully described 
and identified already, if sent for ex- 
amination should have the Chinese 
name attached. The plant should 
be procured while in flower or bear- 
ing fruit and should be dried be- 
tween sheets of common Chinese 
paper; the paper being changed 
every fortnight while retained. 

Among the products of the 
Moukden province he recommends 
attention to indigo plants. This 
plant is not yet known certainly. 
A specimen is needed. An account 
of the process of extraction actually 
in use is desired, as also a specimen 
of the indigo. 

* Dr. Augustine Henry, care of the 
Imp. Mar. Customs, Shanghai. 


Indigo is produced from a num. 
ber of different plants, and botanists 
in the West will be very glad to 
know from what plants Chiuese 
indigo is extracted. 

Dr. Henry states that good and 
full accounts of the cultivation and 
preparation of gin-seng are very 
desirable. The book is reprinted 
from the Messenger. It will prove to 
be of great interest to missionaries 
interested in medicine ; and native 
doctors who are also Christians 
will be able by such researches as 
this book is adapted to encourage, to 
learn what Western botanists and 
physicians think of their drugs. 

Specimens are also asked of all 
plants used in carpentering and 
cabinet-making. 

The book is most valuable and 
opportune. If missionaries would 
help the author he would be able 
to carry on his researches to com- 
pletion. At present he has the 
opportunity of studying the flora 
of Formosa, which is very different 
from that described in this book. 
Interesting results may be expected. 
Missionaries might, without much 
trouble, be able probably to effect 
much good in various ways by 
sending him specimens of plants 
prepared as he says. 

J. Epxrys. 


OW iid TF GR. 

The National Bible Society of 
Scotland have issued an edition of 
Mark with the annotations as given 
in the Recorpger for February of 
the current year. It is to be had 
in both Wén-li and Mandarin at 
the price of 1 cent per copy with a 
discount of 20 per cent. on all orders 
for one hundred or more. The book 
is furnished with an excellent map. 
The typography is good. The 
translation of the annotations is as 
literal as possible, with some ex- 
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ceptions. The most noteworthy is 
 & @ wh for “The Holy Spirit 
is also called God.” The transla- 
tion is also open to the objection 
that to the ordinary heathen it 
would convey an erroneous im- 


pression. 
of Shang-ti 


ae vati 
it i se 5 ok Bs Ae 


fj ii me SRK MA 
MA + - is also open to the 
objection that it ignores the fact 
that there is only one true God. 
The definition would convey no 
new idea to the Chinese mind. 4} 
@ and FS Hii are not synonymous 
as is implied in the explanation of 
unclean spirit (Ch. 1, v. 23.) Nei- 
ther do I believe that a Chinese 
scholar would speak of the angels 
as ji. 


J. N. B. Samira. 


Catalogue of the Anglo-Chinese College, 
Foochow, for the 10th year of the Em. 
peror Kuang-hsii, 1893-1894. 

The growth of this college, which 
was one of the first institutions of 
its kind established in China, has 
been watched with considerable 
interest. This catalogue, the 
typographical excellence of which 
reflects great credit on the Metho- 
dist EK piscopal Press at Foochow, 
in addition to the constitution, by- 
laws and information on such 
matters as admission, terms, reli- 
gious instruction, examinations, 
etc., gives an interesting statement 
of the origin of the college. Em- 
phasis is placed on the fact of the 
college being a Christian college, 
known as such by the Chinese. 
“While Christianity is not forced 
upon the students, and no improper 
meddling is allowed with. their 
beliefs, it is yet well known by all 
who send their sons here that they 
are sending them to a Christian 
school, one thoroughly under the 
control of Christian influence, and 
founded not merely to promote the 
education of the youth of the 
country, but through this to con- 
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tribute to the founding and build- 
ing up of Christianity in China.” 


The Peking University Bulletin, July, 

1893. No. 1. 

It is remarkable how many in- 
stitutions have an organ of their 
own (in same cases “ trumpet” 
might be the better word), and we 
cordially welcome this neat, unpre- 
tentious, unintroduced Journal, so 
recently launched on the sea of 
literature. Unlike most first issues 
this first No. is retrospective, being 
really the President’s Report to the 
Board of Managers at the regular 
meeting, held June 2nd, 1893. We 
are glad to read that whilst no 
obligations are placed upon any 
student to lay aside his ancestral 
faith and become Christian the 
primary object of the institution—— 
to impart secular instruction under 
Christian auspices—is never lost 
sight of. ‘ Christian influences per- 
vade every department, and religi- 
Ous instruction is imparted con- 
stantly and in many ways.” 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 

The First Annual Report of the 
Chung-king Hospital of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church shows how 
that institution is doing important 
work in breaking down barriers of 
prejudice and inclining minds to 
receive the Gospel truth in an im- 
portant centre, from which beneficial 
influences are well calculated to 
radiate far and wide. We congra- 
tulate the hospital staff on the new 
buildings and are glad to see that 
the Chinese are readily adopting the 
new methods instituted. The re- 
port shows that there have been 
147 surgical in-patients, 73 medical 
in-patients and 124 opiun smokers. 
The number of first visits to the city 
dispensary was 4038 ; return visits, 
6380 ; whilst 1956 were seen at the 
country dispensary. The doctor 
answered over 150 calls in the city 
and country, attended 47 attempted 
suicides from opium, one from eat- 














ing face powder and three cut 
threats. Dr. McCartney mentions 
that those who subscribed the larger 
amounts in the subscription list 
have all been patients in the hospi- 
tal, and have done this to shew 
their gratitude. 


We cordially congratulate Dr. 
Kinnear on the amount of work 
done, as recorded in the “ Twenty- 
first Annual Report of the Ponasang 
Missionary Hospital (A. B. C. F. 
M.), Foochow, China, for the year 
ending March 3lst, 1893.” The 
summaries of the table show that 
during the year there has been a 
total of 420 in-patients ; 5041 new 
cases have been seen at the dis- 
pensary and 9617 returns for 
medicine and treatment have been 
recorded, making a total of 15078 
attendances. We notice that the 
cases treated in the past twenty- 
one years have been 170,078. Of 
course there is a large amount of 
faithful and hard work not included 
in the records, such as: the daily 
dressing of from twenty to forty 
in-patients and the work done for 
the members of the mission. Then, 
too, it is impossible to measure 
accurately or tabulate the spiritual 
results of the work, but it is abun- 
dantly demonstrated that the work 
of our medical friends is not in 
vain ; only eternity can reveal the 
fruitage of much of the seed that 
seems to fall on unreceptive soil. 
We are glad to notice that the 
assistants in the hospital and dis- 
pensary work have not shirked the 
evangelistic work, that their talks 
have been earnest and to the point 
—usually showing good thought. 





The Seventh Annual Report of the 
Hao-meng-fong Hospital, Ningpo, 
being written without the co-opera- 
tion of the medical officers of the 
hospital, necessarily relates rather 
to the missionary than to the medi- 
cal aspect of the work. During the 
year 211] in-patients were admitted ; 
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of these 39 were opium-smokers 
who came to be cured of the habit. 
The out-patients during the year 
numbered 4505. There is daily 
preaching to the dispensary patients. 
Whilst the work is broad-cast sow- 
ing, with little opportunity to trace 
results, there are occasional signs 
of fruitage, giving much encourage- 
ment. With the in-patients, who 
are visited regularly by the theo- 
logical students from the college, 
more fruit is seen. Constantly 
patients are sent away with letters 
of recommendation to members of 
missions at work in the district from 
which the patient comes. Other 
patients are followed up into hither- 
to unworked localities by catechists 
or Bible women, as the case may be. 








The little pamphlet which gives 
an account of the Fourth Annual 
Meeting of the Christian Vernacular 
Society of Shanghai, withSecretary’s 
Report, etc., is specially valuable 
in containing an address by the 
President, Rev. Y. K. Yen, on the 
outlook of the Christian Vernacular 
Society of Shanghai. In emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the verna- 
culars Mr. Yen showed what his- 
tory taught. ‘ We learn that the 
great cause which changed the Latin 
to the vernaculars in Europe was the 
desire to save all men through an 
intelligent and heartfelt acceptance 
of the Christian truth. The verna- 
culars being living languages, and 
on that account perspicuous and 
full of feeling, were found to be the 
best channels for conveying this 
truth, and hence they rose into 
favor. <A like condition of things 
(for our various vernaculars bear 
the same relation to the Véng-li as 
the English, the French, the Ger- 
man, etc., to the Latin) and a like 
cause exist here. <A like change 
must be made, and the force to 
make it must come from without. 

“Another point deserves to be 
remembered, It is a fatality with 
our country that it has hit upon 
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clumsy methods in the carrying 
out of most schemes. Our ideogra- 
phic, un-phonetic and un-inflectional 
language is one of the clumsy 
methods, one effect of which is, that 
a lad after four or five years of 
schooling is hardly able to compose 
a letter, and that a man will glibly 
read an article in the Shun-pao and 
yet not understand its meaning. 

“From careful observation it is 
found that there is only one in 
twenty who can read Véng-li intelli- 
gently, and of women one in 10,000 ; 
and the ratio of those who read 
intelligently to those who read un- 
intelligently is as one to five, that 
is to say, of every six people who 
read the characters only one knows 
the meaning. Right around us, 
then, are men who read, but who 
read mechanically; and as_ these 
same characters could be made to 
represent an every day living 
language and so to impart useful 
knowledge, the importance, nay, 
the necessity of the vernacular 
systems is at once seen.” 








We have much pleasure in ac- 
knowledging receipt of the Seventh 
Annual Report of the Doshisha 
Mission Hospital and Training 
School for Nurses, Kyoto, Japan, in 
connection with the Japan Mission 
of the American Board. The Report 
confirms the belief of Governor 
Kitagaki, of Kyoto,.in 1887, that 
“the noble work of this institution 
will confer great blessings upon our 
people.” We congratulate Dr, Berry 
on being able to report that “ there 
has been no year since the founding 
of the institution in which greater 


advance has been made in the 
direction foreshadowed by the Go- 
vernor’s words than during the 


year just closed. Never before have 
our nurses been so widely apprecia- 


ted asat present; never have we 
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sent out a more efiicient class of 
graduates than those of last June; 
never was the hospital more pros- 
perous, with an increase of nearly 
one thousand five hundred new 
patients over those of the previous 
year; never was the religious work 
more successful ; and never was our 
organization more complete, or our 


means of usefulness more varied 
than now.” 
Some of our readers may be 


interested in the Nurse’s Pledge, 
which reads as follows :— 

1. I hereby solemnly affirm that 
to the best of my ability and judg- 
ment I will use the knowledge 
which I have gained in the art of 
caring for the sick and suffering, 
only for the benefit of my fellow-men 
and the alleviation of distress. 

2. That I will, in all my relations 
with the sick and the afflicted, make 
their interests and their recovery 
my chief concern. 

3. That I will under no circum- 
stances make public any secret which 
may be to the detriment of any 
person or persons, a knowledge of 
which I have obtained through my 
professional intercourse with them. 

4, And that I will, in all parti- 
culars, conduct myself so far as lies 
in my power, in such a manner that 
I shall in no way bring reproach 
upon the noble profession which I 
now enter, but will seek to honor it 
by an upright life and_ sincere 
devotion to the duties devolving 
upon me, 

PIG Cl isa.c cicero scar x 

From the medical and surgical 
statistics we learn that during the 
year there have been 347 in-patients, 
3749 out-patients, whilst there 
have been 4300 second visits of 
out-patients. The typographical 
excellence of the Report and the 
reproduction of the photographs are 
all that can be desired. 
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Enitorial Comment. 


In the September number of the 
Missionary Review of the World 
the Rev. J. 8S. Gale, of Wensen 
(Gensan), shews up forcibly the 
effects upon the natives of Korea of 
opening up that country to foreign 
trade, The introduction of foreign 
cotton goods, metals, kerosene oil, 
etc., have paralyzed native indus- 
tries, thrown multitudes of the 
common people out of employment, 
and before they can adjust them- 
selves to the new régime they must 
of necessity undergo great  priva- 
tions and hardships. It is not 
strange, under the circumstances, 
that hatred and suspicion of for- 
eigners should arise in the minds of 
the people. We see the same state 
of affairs in China, We remember 
of hearing of a whole district in 
North China, where the principal 
industry had been the manufacture 
of needles, being completely dis- 
organized by the importation of 
foreign needles, which could be made 
so much cheaper and more beautiful 
by machinery. The people were 
compelled to forsake the employ- 
ment followed by them and their 


fathers for generations past and 
seek new fields and different me- 


thods of work. In our own lands 
similar changes have been gradual 
and from within ; with the Chinese 
they come in like a flood and from 
without. The wonder is not that 
there is hatred of the foreigner and 
occasional riot but that they have 
borne as patiently and subinissively 
as they have, the great changes 
which are forced upon them. 


THERE is no doubt that much of 
the increased interest in foreign 
missions and growing sympathy 
with the workers on the field has, 


to a great extent, resulted from 
conferences on foreign missions held 
in the home lands from time to 
time. The characteristic features 
of these meetings have been: the 
great amount and variety of in- 
formation contributed, the spirit of 
brotherly regard and mutual co- 
operation, the deepening impression 
that missionary agencies occupied a 
nobler place in the elevation of 
heathen nations than the Christian 
Church herself was aware of, and 
the stirring up of Christians to 
greater zeal and a more complete 
consecration of time, effort and 
substance, Monthly or Annual 
Conferences, on the field, for spirit- 
ual revival and practical guidance 
in regard to missionary problems 
have also resulted in great good. 
The comparison of different plans, 
the throwing into a common stock 
the results of varied experience, the 
fellowship of kindred spirits, the 
quickened zeal, the deepened faith 
and the abundant cause for thanks 
and praise to God have been some 
of the valuable results. We trust 
these and other features will char 
acterize the Shantung Missionary 
Conference to be held at Ching- 
chow Fu, beginning Saturday, 11th 
November, at 10 am. The ‘objects 
of the Conference are: (1) A better 
comprehension of the several me 
thods of work carried on through 
out the Shantung province, and (2) 
Mutual encouragement in the one 


great mission, the Christian en- 
lightenment of Shantung. The fol- 


lowing is the programme :— 
Saturday, Nov. 11th, a.m., 10.00 
o’clock——Organization ; p.m, 
the Native Church 
Self-supporting 3 
Sunday, Nov. 12th, a.m.—Re- 
<ular Chinese Service ; p.m,—Other 


How 


may become 
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exercises, to be decided by the 
Devotional Committee. 

Monday, Nov. 13th, a.m.—The 
Poverty of Shantung, its Causes 
and Remedy ; p.m.—The Attitude 
of the Native Church toward the 
Government. 

Tuesday, Nov. 14th, a.m.—Educea- 
tion. (a) Theological. (b) Primary 
Schools fer Boys and Girls ; p.m.— 
Woman’s Work for Women. (a) 
Among the Villages. (6) At the 
Missionary’s Home, 

Wednesday, Nov. 15th, a.m.— 
Medical Work. (a) Education of 
Medical Students. (6) Is a Charge 


System advisable in Dispensary 
Work? (c) Physical Healing as 


«a Means of Grace; p.m.—Evange- 
listic Work. Church Music for 
the Chinese. 





ANOTHER reason for the increased 
prayerful and practical interest in 
foreign missions by the Church in 
the home lands is to be found in 
the earnest advocacy of the Christ- 
ian press. The rapidly increasing 
contributions to the literature of 
missionary enterprize in the records 
of consecrated lives, discussion and 
explanation of missionary methods, 
information regarding foreign peo- 
ple and foreign lands, have done 
much to promote a ‘deeper, more 
intelligent and more sustained 
interest in the evangelization of the 
world. It has been said that the 
missionary spirit is not a cold 
calculating love for those millions 
that have so long lingered in the 
shadow of sin and death. ‘It must 
be love on fire ; it must be love ina 
paroxysm ; it must he love intensi- 
fied, absorbing, all controlling.” 
This kind of love is not blind but 
vrows with fuller knowledge. Hence 
the great value of missionary liter- 
ature. “The biography of one has 
often been the call of another,” 
whilst the timely persistency of 
missionary periodicals does much to 
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keep the love warm and throbbing 
with sympathetic prayerful interest. 

Let us take a glance at the 
periodical array. It has been fre- 
quently remarked that the literary 
work of the Church Missionary 
Society is always admirably done. 
The able editing of the Church 
Missionary Intelligencer is a con- 
stant testimony in this direction. 
As showing what a balanced know. 
ledge of the Society’s work may be 
obtained from it we give the prin- 
cipal features :—Leading articles on 
current missionary questions, devo- 
tional papers, African notes, reports 
and journals of missionaries, notes 
on other missions, editorial notes, 
reviews of books, correspondence, 
home work, etc. Zhe Church Mis- 
stonary Gleaner is as successful in 
its field as Ruth, the gleaner, was 
in hers. The Mid-China pictures 
in the August No. are particularly 
good, whilst in the literary matter 
Szchuen and Fuhkien provinces 
are not forgotten. 

The Chronicle of the London 
Missionary Society is a magazine 
worthy of the noble Society of 
which it is the organ. Its field 
truly is the world. Looking over 
the pages of the September number 
we find particulars of work in 
Africa, India, China, Japan, New 
Guinea, Samoa and Madagascar. 
In the portraits of re-inforcements 
for North China we notice that of 
Rev. D. 8. Murray, whom we are 
glad to welcome back to China, 

The Senior and Junior Misston- 
ary S/eralds of the English Baptist 
Missionary Society are unpreten- 
tious, but well illustrated, and 
thoroughly business-like magazines. 
We are glad to see that the Baptist 
Mission House is issuing monthly 
papers in connection with Zenana 
work and the Young Men’s Mis- 
sionary Association. We under- 
stand that there are also being 
issued attractive leaflets for children 
dealing with China, Ceylon, Africa 
and India. 
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Space forbids us at present point- 
ing out the many excellencies of 
the denominational missionary ma- 
gazines in the U, 8S. A. They are 
all good ; some of course might be 
better. The earnest dignity of 
The Church at Home and Abroad 
is brightened by the lively chatty 
records of Woman’s Work for Wo- 
man. The Missionary of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church reflects 
the many excellencies and voices 
the earnest tone of the heralds of 
that Church. Zhe Gospel in all 
Lands in its versatility and world- 
wide sympathies is calculated to 
waken up people, inform them and 
transform them into workers. 

One of the missionary magazines 
most widely read by missionaries is 
the Missionary Review. The Bible 
Society Monthly Reporter and the 
bible Society Gleanings for the Young 
give many cheering particulars of 
the broadcast sowing of the seed 
and much information regarding the 
ever multiplying versions of the 
greatest and best missionary book. 
Evangelical Christendom constantly 
reminds us of the Catholic spirit of 
true religion. Zhe Messiah’s King- 
dom tells us of the strenuous efforts 
of the Peace Society and leads us 
to look forward to the time when 
“He shall reign for ever and ever.” 
The Bombay Guardian keeps us in 
touch with missionary brethren 
and problems in India; whilst Re- 
gions Beyond, China’s Millions, 
The U. P. Missionary Record and 
many other welcome publications 
have a sacred thrilling interest, as 
they tell of great perils, worthy 
deeds and noble purposes. 





For the benefit of our readers who 
have not the opportunity of reading 
the principal speeches in the Indian 
opium revenue debate in the House 
of Commons, we print on page 479 
an extract from the speech of 
the seconder of the motion. We 
wish it had been possible to print 
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the speech of the proposer of the 
resolution, Mr. Alfred Webb, M.P., 
regarding which Mr. Gladstone said : 
“ T sympathize wholly with the 
general tone of his remarks, which 
I think tended to elevate and 
purify the atmosphere of this 
House.” Mr. Webb, we understand, 
is the author of many able articles 
which have appeared from time to 
time in the New York Nation. Fol- 
lowing after Mr. Gladstone’s grace- 
ful compliment to the mover of the 
resolution comes a passage of great 
importance. The Premier said: “I 
do not think that in this matter 
we ought to be guided exclusively— 
perhaps, even principally—by those 
who may consider themselves ex- 
perts. It is a very sad thing to 
say, but unquestionably it happens 
not unfrequently in human aflairs 
that those who ought, from their 
situation, to know the most and 
the best, yet from prejudice and 
prepossessions know the least and 
the worst.” The Premier cited the 
case of West Indian Slavery, and 
showed that evidence required to be 
carefully tested by independent, yet 
responsible, outside evidence. 

Mr. Gladstone ultimately pro- 
posed a Royal Commission to re- 
port as to (1) whether the growth 
of the poppy and manufacture and 
sale of opium in British India 
should be prohibited, except for 
medical purposes; and whether 
such prohibition could be extended 
to the native States; (2) the nature 
of the existing arrangements with 
the native States in respect of 
the transit of opium through 
British territory, and on what 
terms, if any, these arrangements 
could be with justice terminated ; 
(3) the effect on the finances of 
India of the prohibition of the 
sale and export of opium, taking 
into consideration (a) the amount 
of compensation payable, (b) the 
cost of the necessary preventive 
measures, (c) the loss of revenue; 
(4) whether any change short of 
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total prohibition should be made 
in the system at present followed 
for regulating and restricting the 
opium traffic and for raising a re- 
venue therefrom ; (5) the consump. 
tion of opium by the different 
races and in the different districts 
of India and the effect of such 
consumption on the moral and 
physical condition of the people ; 
(6) the disposition of the people 
of India in regard to (a) the use 
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of opinm for non-medical purposes ; 
(6) their willingness to bear in 
whole or in part the cost of 
prohibitive measures. This became 
the finding of the House. 

We rejoice with and congratu- 
late the home anti-opium crusaders 
who accept the decision of the 
House of Commons as the greatest 
and most solid forward step that 
the movement for the suppression 
of the opium trade has yet made 


Missionary Fels. 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTRRIAN MISSION. 

The China Mission of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United 
States (Southern Presbyterian) held 
its annual meeting in the Union 
Church, Shanghai, Sept. 10-14. Rev. 
A. Sydenstricker, of Ts‘ing-kiang- 
pu, preached the opening sermon, 
and the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was administered by Rev. 
G. W. Painter, of Hangchow. Busi- 
ness commenced on Monday, when 
Rev. Geo. Hudson, of Wusih, was 
elected Moderator. Most of the 
time was consumed in selecting new 
centres of work, locating new mis- 
sionaries now under: appointment, 
and preparing estimates for the 
ensuing year. The mission now 
occupies stations along the Grand 


Canal between Hangchow and 
Ts‘ing-kiang-pu, at Sin-chang, Soo- 
chow, Wusih and Chinkiang. Mis- 


sionaries have already been selected 
to open at once, if practicable, the 
large Fu cities of Kia-hing and 
Chang-chow. The former lies mid- 
way between Hangchow and _ Soo- 
chow andthe latter between Soochow 
and Chinkiang. At the northern 
end of this province Messrs. Syden- 
stricker, Grier and Patterson will 
attempt the opening of Sii-ch‘ien, 
a place which missionaries have 


visited. The mission also 
looks forward to the occupation of 
Hwai-ngan Fu in the near future. 


seldom 


A new feature of the work for 
the coming year is the establishment 
of a training school in the city of 
Soochow. Mr. Charles Hancock, 
recently in charge of the Charlottes- 
ville, Va., Electrical Works, is now 
en route to China to inaugurate this 
movement. He has taught in the 
University of Tennessee and is 
eminently qualified to conduct the 
enterprize. <A letter from the Se- 
cretary of Foreign Missions says of 
him: “ Heisadevout Christian man 
and wishes to subordinate every- 
thing he knows to extending the 
Kingdom of Our Lord.” The work 
in the northern end of Soochow is 
to be further facilitated by the 
erection of a hospital. For this 
purpose a gentleman in America 
has contributed the sum of five 
thousand dollars. 

On Wednesday evening the Re- 
ports of work done during the year 
were presented. These were most 
encouraging and sufficient to con- 
vince the most hostile disbeliever in 
foreign missions. They show that 
in the country all along the Grand 
Canal the members of the mission 
are healing the sick, befriending 
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the homeless, and, above all, preach- 
ing the glorious Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ to thousands of this 
people. 

The meeting adjourned on Thurs- 
day after a rising vote of thanks 
to the Pastor and Trustees of the 
Union Church for their courtesy. 
With the blessing of our gracious 
Heavenly Father upon us, the 
prayers of our brethren for us, and 
the field all open before us, we 
cheerfully and gratefully take up 
the work of another year to meet 
again, God willing, in Shanghai on 
the second Monday of September, 
1894. 

SamMuet I. Wooppripcr. 


Chinkiang, Sept. 20, 1893. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVE- 
MENT IN CHINA, 
Through the kindness of the 


Rev. A. A. Fulton, our indefati- 
gable Corresponding Secretary for 
South China, we are able to make 
the following report of Societies 
organized up to Sept. Ist, 1893. 

Kivery lover of the endeavor work 
will rejoice to learn that so much 
has already been done and will be 
encouraged to push forward the 
work of organizing societies, wher- 
ever it is practicable, throughout 
the empire. 

It is hoped that by the time of 
our first convention, in June, 1894, 
we shall be able to report a very 
large increase in the number of 
local societies and members. 

In a short time there will be 


obtainable, at the Presbyterian 

Mission Press, Shanghai, b/ani: 
. ’ 5 

pledges in two forms, One an 


ornamental card, suitable for hang- 
ing in the room, and the other in 
the form of pledge slips, suitable 
for use in organizing societies and 
obtaining new members to societies 
already organized. The Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, Rev. A. A. Fulton, 
Canton; Rey. G. Cornwell, Chefoo, 
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and Miss Laura M. White, Chin- 
kiang, will be glad to furnish C. E. 
literature to those who are willing 
to engage in this work. 

May the blessing of our God, that 
has so evidently attended the 
movement in other parts of the 
world, be with the work in China 
and make it an efficient instrument 
in strengthening and extending 
the kingdom of our Lord. 


C.F. Rep, 


Gen. See. 
Christian Endeavor Societies in China, 





to Se pt. Ist, 1893. 
Place. Di nem Ac tive | Assoc. | Locality 
nation, members, members. 2 
(1) Foochow Congre. 92 City Chur 
(2) ” ” 79 it lf 
(3) =, se 14 and ,, 
(4) - 44 Girls’Sem. 
(5) Fuk- ” 4 13. |Near 
yeung Foochow 
(6) Mui-fa % 3 4 ” 
Ningpo Baptist 20 10 Girls’ B, 
| School. 
Amoy Re. Chur, 17 17 
Shanghai Presby, 14 
es Ps 15 14 S, Gate 
” pe 43 Press. 
Kam-tai ee 18 30 ~=SS.. Prov. 
P‘ang-chong Congre. 21 6 e 
Chinkiang ‘Methodist 31 
Canton. Presby. 35 2nd Chur 
- ~ 55 Fa-ti ,, 
” ” s Hospital 
t ea 13 Sz-pai-lan 
Total I8 536 94 


JOINT MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


AT NAGASAKI, 


From pages 461 to 466 will be 
found particulars of the annual 
conference on subjects relating to 
missionary life and work held at 
Arima, near Kobe. A conference 
of humbler dimensions was held in 
Nagasaki last month, attended by 
most of the local workers and about 
a dozen missionaries from China, 
who had been enjoying a summer 
holiday in Nagasaki. Bishop Fos- 
ter, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, oceupied the chair. In 
the course of his address he showed 
that whilst the Japanese must be 
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reached through the intelligence 
there was a danger that the effort 
to teach the people, to put ideas 
into their minds, to shew the truth 
of these ideas, in being largely 
addressed to the intellect, might 
stop short with the iniellectual 
work and not attempt or attain the 
development of the higher spiritual 
life. ‘The work of creating a spirit- 
ual apprehension and desire is a 
difficult work; but it ought to be 
possible to awaken in the minds of 
the Chinese and Japanese a longing 
and desire for God, for the work of 
the Holy Ghost in the heart. There 
is small profit in making theoretic 
Christians. 

Addresses were also delivered by 
Mrs. Keen and Dr. Leonard, Secre- 
taries of the respective Missionary 
Boards of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. During the evening an 
interesting conference was held on 
Methods of Mission Work in China 
and Japan. 


1. Methods of preaching to the 
Tleathen. 


Dr. Stout took up this subject 
with regard to Japan and showed 
how on account of suspicion on the 
part of the natives it was better to 
attract the Japanese rather than to 
go to them. The subject of street 
preaching never claimed much at- 
tention from missionaries or their 
converts. Dr. Stout spoke of the 
Bible classes which were conducted 
in the early days of missionary 
effort in Japan and which were 
successful in getting a hold of 
young men interested in Christian- 
ity. The first Church was formed 
from men of this kind. Reference 
was also made to the great preach- 
ing or lecture services and the 
little pastoral visitation attempted. 

In taking up the subject with 
regard to China, Rev. W. P. Bent- 
ley spoke of village, street and iti- 
nerant methods and their degrees 
of success in different parts of the 
field. Kach method has advantages 
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and disadvantages. The itinerant 
method has been and will be need- 
ful and useful. The street method 
is expensive, but is popular over a 
large area. The village method 
utilizes the existing spiritual life 
and fosters self-support and propa- 
gation. These methods are not 
fully differentiated, and all are 
successful. ‘l'he village mothod 
seems to be growing in favor, 


2, Educational Work. 


In the course of an interesting 
address Rev. H. B. Johnson gave 
the following statistics with regard 
to educational work in Japan. Last 
year there were 18 Protestant boys’ 
boarding schools with 1582  stu- 
dents; 1 Greek school with 53 
students; and 4 Roman Catholic 
schools with 162 students. Of 
girls’ boarding schools there were 
50 Protestant schools with 2553 
students; 1 Greek school with 74 
students; and 3 Roman Catholic 
schools with 124 students. Of 
theological colleges there were 16 
Protestant with 359 students ; and 


2 Greek with 26 students. Mr, 
Johnson spoke of the gradual 


change of the class of students and 
character of study. English is not 
so much taught now. The foreigner 
is slowly giving way to the Japan- 
ese, although it will be a long time 
before he can be dispensed with. 
Educational work in China was 
taken up by Rev. J. H. Judson, of 
Hangchow. He divided his subject 
into remarks on day-schools, board- 
ing schools and colleges; these 
latter not including special studies 
of theology and medicine. (1) Day- 
schools. ‘These are mostly made up 
of young boys from heathen families 
with some from Christian families. 
The purpose is two-fold: (a) to fill 
the young minds with religious 
truth, (b) to reach the families. 
These schools for the most part are 
supported by mission money; the 
scholars furnishing their own tables, 
seats and native books. (2) Loard- 
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tng schools. The course taught is 
not very extensive, being the native 
classics, Chinese composition, the 
Bible and various religious books, 
in addition to the elementary prin- 
ciples of some of the sciences. As 
far as possible the scholars in these 
schools are from Christian families, 
and the primary object is to train 
them up for evangelists and for the 
ministry. The scholars in these 
schools in general are supported at 
the expense of mission money. (3) 
Colleges. We have no time at pre- 
sent to specify the aims mentioned, 
but these are well exemplified in 
the colleges mentioned by Mr. Jud- 
son, and which are well known to 
workers in China, viz., the Me- 
thodist Episcopal colleges in Pe- 
king, Soochow, Kiukiang and Foo- 
chow ; Dr. Mateer’s college at T‘ung- 
chow, Dr. Allen’s at Shanghai, 
Dr. Sheffield’s at Tungchow, and 
St. John’s College at Shanghai. 


III, Medical Work. 


Dr. Suganuman spoke of medical 
work in Japan. Comparatively little 
is being done in spite of the great 
need. There is a great lack of 
well qualified practitioners ; there is 
only one to 28,000 inhabitants 
having a diploma. There are only 
four places in the empire where a 
poor woman can go or take a sick 
child and get medicine without 
money. As a bright contrast to this 
Dr. Suganuman spoke of medical 
missionary work in Japan, specially 
referring to the hospital in Yoko- 
hama, established largely through 
the influence of Caroline van Petten, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Mission ; 
Dr. Whitney’s hospital at ‘l'okyo, 
the Doshisha hospital in connection 
with the A. B. C. F. M. at Kioto; 
also the work done by Dr. Taylor 
of Osaka, Dr. Kin of Kobe, Dr. 
Stevens of Kobe, the Kioto Presby- 
terian Mission and others. 

Medical mission work in China 
was taken up by Dr. Boone. He 
spoke of the preparation of native 
medical workers, the cnormous 
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number of people healed, the faith 


in foreign surgical treatment, the 
number of people converted directly 
and indirectly through the means 
of medical missions. Reference was 
also made to the growth of the 
work, and how it was doing yeoman 
pioneer service, clearing the way 
in breaking down prejudices. 

Rev. D. 8. Spencer spoke of 
Christian literature work in Japan, 
specially referring to Bible work, 


periodicals, school and religious 
books; the subject of Christian 


literature in China was taken up by 
Mr. G. McIntosh. 





THE SHANGHAI SEAMEN’S MISSION. 
Committee’s Report for 1892-18938. 


Whilst no outstanding event 
calls for special reference in the 
aunual report steady unobtrusive 
work has been done in the year 
under review. The high end for 
which the Shanghai Seamen’s Mis- 
sion was prayerfully launched has 
been constantly kept in view and 
partially attained. For all success 
that has attended the efforts made, 
the Committee thankfullyand heart- 
ily acknowledge God’s goodness. 

The attendance at the various 
meetings has fluctuated according to 
the number of vessels in harbour. 
On the Sunday evenings there has 
been an average attendance of over 
37, whilst at the week-night meet- 
ings, of which three and sometimes 
four were held each week the aver- 
age attendance has been 20. The 
total attendance for the year was 
over 4500. As showing the wide 
and hearty interest taken in the 
work of the mission it may be 
mentioned that members of eleven 
different missions and nearly a 
dozen laymen (three of them cap- 
tains) helped in conducting the 
meetings. A number of letters have 
been received during the year from 
seamen who were present at these 
meetings, expressing their gratitude 
for all the benefits they had received. 








er 
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A specially enjoyable and success- 
ful Christmas festival in connection 
with the mission was held in the 
China Inland Mission Hall, on the 
evening of 28th December. About 
150 sailors were present from 
British and American men-of-war 
and trading vessels. In addition 
to these there were a large number 
of visitors from the shore. The 
refreshments were liberally provided 
and heartily enjoyed, and close 
attention was given to the earnest 
Gospel addresses that were deliver- 
ed. So deep was the interest 
awakened that a series of meetings 
was held with encouraging results. 

Several special meetings were 
held during the year for Scandi- 
navians, whilst at some of the 
regular meetings addresses were 
delivered in the German, Swedish 
and Norwegian languages for the 
benefit of seamen of these nation- 
alities. 

Twenty-five meetings were held 
afloat, and books, papers, and tracts 
were distributed on board a large 
number of ocean steamers and 
sailing ships. Lack of time and 
funds made it impracticable to 
attempt or carry out more, 

To all who have helped in 
conducting the meetings, or assisted 
the mission in ministering to the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of 
seamen the Committee accord most 
hearty thanks. Special thanks are 
due to Miss H. Anderson for the 
cheerful and substantial hospitality 
which has made the Mission Hall a 
bright spot in the memory of many 
a seafaring brother. 

To the subscribers the Committee 
are deeply eratetul, and it is earn 
estly desired that their gifts may 
be followed by earnest prayer that 
the faithful preaching of the Gospel 
may result in many conversions, 
that ever-widening and multiplying 
circles of good may result from lives 
changed by God’s blessing on the 
efforts of the Shanghai Seamen’s 
Mission. 
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Rev. John Steele, B.A., of Swa- 
tow, gives some impressions of 
China in a letter in the August 
Messenger of the English Presby- 
terian Church, Writing from Jam- 
tsan, where he is learning the Jan- 
guage, he says: “ Here there is a 
flourishing Church under a Chinese 
minister educated in our schools 
and college and duly licensed and 
ordained. He is a fine young fellow 
and a truly godly man, and among 
the congregation are some Christ- 
ians who would put to shame many 
of our home people. On an island 
in the bay a mission is conducted 
by a man sent out by the native 
Churches round here for that special 
work. This Church not only calls 
its minister but supports him too, so 
that it is in all respects on a footing 
with our home Churches. The unit- 
ed congregations of three neigh- 
bouring towns have called another 
man, the present college tutor in 
Swatow, and he will be ordained in 
spring (D. v.) This is but a hurried 
glimpse at some of the work, but 
there is much more in the same 
strain. God is giving the blessing 
very abundantly, and He is also 
giving us many opportunities of 
work, We thank Him and _ press 
forward, knowing that His stores 
of grace are boundless,” 


Messrs. G. & C. Merriam & Co. 
have generously offered to allow 
missionaries connected with any 
regular Board or missionary  so- 
ciety to have their Webster’s In- 
ternational Dictionary bound in 
sheep, like sample, to be seen at Pres 
byterian Mission Press, with patent 
index for 57 (gold) per copy. 

Subscriptions, with the money, 
may be left at Presbyterian Mission 
Press. 

Messrs. Merriam say: ‘ We are 
interested in foreign missionary 
work aud know that many of the 
laborers will need all possible fa- 
vors. 
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Miary of Events 
August, 18938. 


14th.—There was 
shock felt in 'T: 


in the afternoon. 











-kn-hsien about 


No damage is reported, 
September, 1893, 


Ssrd,—Lord Dniferin 
Paris that M. Le 
given Siam three 


announees 

Mvre de Vile 
months to consider a 
practically overriding 
commercial treaties with other countries 3 





new treaty 


and there is reason to believe that [ne- 
land and Franee have virtually agreed a 
to the buffer State, to what con- 
stitutes **the integrity of the independ. 
ence of Siam.” 


g 
and as 


dth,—News has been received by wire 
by the French Consul-General here, Mr. 
Dubail, of another anti-Christian out- 
break in Hupeh, The victims the 
Roman Catholic mission at Li-chuen, 
about 120 from and near 
the Szechuan frontier, Happily no deaths 
are reported, the priests having reached 
oue of the Yangtze Ports, Hankow or 
Ichang, in safety, 


are 


miles Ichang 





—The following native letter gives the 
Jatest particulars with regard to the Hu- 
nan publications :--- 

* Kor some time I have been so poorly 
ns not to be able to go on the and 
might be going on, but feeling 
better IT went on the 4th inst., and hada 
look all round the city for anti-foreign 
placards. ‘The only place [ found them 
was on the wall o 


street 








see what 





f the drum tower on the 
west side of the Examination Hall, Here 
there were pasted up 48 sheets of new 
and old kinds | of them printed, and 
without a le duplicate 








sing 


amonyst 


them. They were pasted so firmly on 
that I could not remove any; besides 
there was a notice written on a red 


paper saying that if the “ Pig Squeals” 
(Christians) removed the pictures they 
would be seized and beaten. There were 
men at the place watching day and 
night for anyone who might take them 
down or destroy them, so se 
be difficult 
early in 





ng it would 

to get at them I went to try 
the morning, but was seized, 
bound and beaten so badly that I can 
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in the far East. 


hardly move, The official attendants of 
the Examination Hall ultimately set 
at liberty, LT think there were at least 
18 kinds of new anti-foreign placards, 


me 


and thev are certain to be pasting them 
up at other 
aminations are on 


places. Just the ex. 
and the students are 
I think the wicked Chou 
Han must be depending on their support. 


now 


very numerous 5 





As my sickness is not better, and IT have 
had such a beating, I find I 
Ilankow.”” 

Tth.--A telegram from Peking states 
that His Majesty the Emperor, in cons¢ 
of the unsettled state of ¢ 


throughout 


must go to 


5 


quence ue 
the empire this 
determined to ask the aid of 
the prayers of the Taoist pope, Chang 


weather 


year, has 


T*ien-sst#, who lives in Kiane-si, and 
that a mandate will soon be sent to the 


Lung-hu mountain (the residence of the 
pope) to that effect. 

23rd,—The Shensi correspondent of the 
N.C. Daily News -Fatal distress 
now obtains in6to8 hsiens of the Huan-fu 
district. 


Sys:- 


Grain that was formerly used 
for feeding cattle and cost only 60 to SO 
cash per tow, is now being sold nb 420 per 
tov. Wheat which previously cost 120 
to 130 per t s for 600 to 640 per 
t famine have been 
‘for three years. | 
chief is drought. 








wnow sell 





'» The causes of tl 


accumulatir 








ancl 
Then an ignorant and 
ipable populace are unprepared for 


ne 


and unprotected against any calamity ; 
they have no resource, cither mone- 
tary, agricultural, 





‘ entific or industrial. 
Further, hail-storms battered down, and 
the crops. There 
grub-worms gnawing at the 
and field-rats devouring the blad 
sprouting grain; all 


have 


locusts ate up have 
heen roots 
es of the 
these and other 
combined to produce the 
present destitution, 


the fate-s 


causes 


One is astonished at 
peace of the people 
when violence and bread riots might seem 
justifiable. 





cken 


Death from starvation seems 
a painless, placid and almost impercep- 
tible end, The vitality of the system 
becomes so diminished that 
no pang. A condition of coma mercifully 
paralyses the victim, and he dies as w 
fuding flume, 


hunger has 





> <> + oe 
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MARRIAGES. 


Ar Shanghai, on 4th August, by the 
Rev. P. F. Price, Sin-chang, Rev. Bb. 
Craw Parrenson, of Ts‘ing-kiang-pu, 
to Miss Annir R. Hovstrox, M.D., 
both of the Southern Presbyterian 
Mission, 


Ar H. B. M.’s Consulate, Hankow, on 
7th Sept., by the Rev. Griflith John, 
D.D., Tuomas Giuursonx, M. B.C. M., 
to Miss Euizaperu May Harris, 
L. R.C.S. and P., both of the London 
Mission, Hankow. 

At Ticutsin, Sept. 12th, Rev. G. W. 
CLARKE, to Miss Riiopa J. GARDINER, 
both of C. I. M. 

Avr the Cathedral, Shanghai, September 
l4th, by the Ven. Archdeacon Moule, 
S. Fraxk Wuitenouse, of the Na- 
tional Bible Society of Scotland, to A. 
GERTRUDE LEGERTON, China Inland 
Mission, Chefoo. No cards. 

Ar Shanghai, 16th Sept., by Ven. Arch- 
deacon Moule, the Rev. Gro. Hupson, 
of the Southern Presbyterian Mission, 
Wusih, to Miss Kate Hupson, 

Ar Kobe, 2lst Sept., by Rev. R. B. 
Grinnan, assisted by Rev. J. Y. 
McGinnis, Rev. R. A. Hapen, of the 
Southern Presbyterian Mission, Wu- 
sih, to Miss Jutta McGinnis, daughter 
of the late Dr. McGinnis, of Memphis, 
‘Tenn., U.S. A. 

At the Cathedral, Shanghai, on 26th 
Sept., Mr. Wa. Tayior, to Miss J Essie 
D. Garpiner, both of C. I. M. 

At Shanghai, 27th Sept., by Rev. H. C. 
DuBose, D.D., assisted by Rev. W. B. 
White, Dr. WApe Hampton VENABLE, 
of Danville, Virginia, to Miss Eniiza K. 
TaLsot, of Versailles, Ky., both of the 
Southern Presbyterian Mission, 

At Tientsin, by the Rev. M. Williams, 
on Saturday, Sept. 30th, 1893, Rev. 
W. P. Spracus, of American Board 
Mission, Kalgan, to Miss Virerre 8. 
Brown, daughter of H. Brown, Esq., 
Shortsville, N. Y., U. S. A. 


DEPARTURES. 


From Shanghai, Sth Sept., Rev. and Mrs, 
J. Nyuoum, of the Danish Miss. Soc., 
for home, 


From Shanghai, 23rd 
Ours Capy, of M. EK. 
S. A, 


Sept., Rev. H. 
Mission, for U. 


From Shanghai, Sept. 30th, Mr. J. A. 
Hean, C. 1. M., for England, and Mr. 
Tuos. Wixpsor, C. 1. M., for England 


DEATHS. 


At Hangchow, 12th Sept., Anion, aged 
{ years, sec mal daughter of Rev. and 
Mrs. J. H. Judson, Presbyterian Mis 


sion, 


At Shanghai, Ist Oct., Miss C. P. CLanx, 
of C. 1. M. 


ARRIVALS. 

At Shanghai, 15th Sept., Mr. Ernest J. 
Pirrer, from Australia, for C. I. M. 
At Shanghai, 16th Sept., Dr. and Mrs. 
J.B. Nean (returned) and Miss Porn- 
DEXTER, M.D., for Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, Shantung, Rev. and Mrs. J. 
Expicorr and Dr. H. Maturr Harr, 
for Canadian Methodist Mission, Sz- 
chuan, Dr. and Mrs. EK. H. Harr and 
Miss ANNE Water, M.D., Methodist 

Episcopal Mission, Soochow. 

At Shanghai, 29th Sept., Mr. Wa. Kry 
(returned) and Mr. Cuaries H. Sre- 
VENS, from England, for C. I, M. 

At Shanghai, on 380th Sept., Misses 
ASHBURNER (returned) and Roxsents, 
Rey. aud Mrs. Hopkins Rees (return- 
ed) and family, Rev, and Mrs. D. S. 
Murray (returned) and family, Rev. 
A. P. Coustxsand Messrs. JENKINS and 
Grant, for London Mission. 

At Shanghai, 26th Sept., Mrs. J. M. 
Sykes and child, Mrs. M. E. McGinnis, 
Miss MeGixnis and Rev. J. Youre 
McGinnis, Miss Smiri, Miss Graves, 
Miss Tansor, Miss Firemine, Dr. 
VENABLE, for South. Preshy. Mission. 
[Two years ago the Rey. J. M. Sykes, 

under appointment for China under the 

Southern Presbyterian Mission, was kill- 

ed on the railway by the wrecking of a 

train near Statesville, N.-C. By the last 

American mail Mrs. Sykes, with her 

little girl, has come as a missionary, 

together with her brother, Rev, J. Young 

McGinnis, her sister, Mrs. R. A. Haden 

wid her mother, Mrs. W. KE. McGinnis ; 

the last named at her own charges, They 
live at Wusih.] 








